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THE SOURCES OF BOCCACCIO’S NOVELLA OF MITRI- 
DANES AND NATAN (DECAMERON X, 3) 


T would seem natural that Boccaccio’s joyous band of ladies and 
gentlemen who had fled from the plague-stricken city of Flor- 
ence to the villa on the slope of the Fiesolan hills should grow merrier 
as the days passed and no one of their number succumbed to the pest. 
There is, however, no logical order in the themes of the stories, 
and the subjects of two of the days, I and IX, were left to the 
narrators’ choice. One day, the fourth, is devoted to disastrous 
love affairs, but this is counterbalanced by the stories of the fifth 
day, which tell of good fortune befalling lovers after many dire 
and unfortunate adventures. In general, however, the frivolous 
and serious tales are mingled. But when the last day is reached, the 
shadow of the parting seems to fall upon the company, and the 
subject assigned by Panfilo, the king of the day, “of such as in 
matters of love or otherwise have done something with liberality 
or magnificence,” is of a rather more elevated character than usual, 
and is illustrated by some of the finest tales in the Decameron. 
The story the sources of which I propose to examine is the third 
of this day, and the following analysis will give an idea of its 
unusual plot and lofty character. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SToRY OF MITRIDANES AND NATAN 


If we can believe the words of some Genoese and others who 
have been in those parts, there was once in Cathay a man of noble 
lineage and rich beyond compare. He lived near the highway by 
which travelers from East to West or West to East had to pass, 
and having a noble and liberal mind and anxious to show his lib- 
erality by his deeds, he erected one of the largest and richest palaces 
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ever seen, and provided it with all things requisite for the enter- 
tainment of all who passed that way. In this mode of life he 
persevered until his fame became known not cnly in the East but 
throughout all the West. When he was full of years, and while 
still unwearied in his hospitality, his fame reached the ears of a 
youth named Mitridanes, living not far away, who, knowing him- 
self to be no less rich than Natan, became envious of his fame and 
determined to overshadow it by his own greater liberality. He 
built a palace like Natan’s and began to display the most unbounded 
generosity to all who passed by. One day while he was alone in 
the courtyard of his palace an old woman entered by one of the 
gates, asked alms, received it, and withdrew. Presently she re- 
turned by a second gate and again received alms, and so on to the 
twelfth gate. The thirteenth time Mitridanes said, “Good woman, 
you are very eager in this solicitation of yours,” and again bestowed 
alms on her. The old woman when she heard these words ex- 
claimed, “O liberality of Natan, how wonderful thou art! for on 
my entering by the thirty-two gates of his palace and asking alms, 
he never showed that he recognized me and always bestowed alms ; 
and coming here thus far only through the thirteenth gate, I have 
been recognized and upbraided.”’ With these words she departed 
and returned no more. 

Mitridanes, incensed by the old woman’s words, exclaimed, 
“ Alas, how shall I attain Natan’s liberality in great things—not to 
speak of outdoing him, as I seek—when I cannot approach him in 
the smallest! In truth I am wearying myself in vain unless I re- 
move him from the earth, which, since old age does not carry him 
off, I must, without further delay, accomplish by my own hands.” 
Without communicating his intention to anyone he set out at once 
on horseback with a small retinue and reached the abode of Natan 
on the third day. He enjoined his followers to seek lodgings for 
themselves and conceal their connection with him until further 
notice. At evening he went alone to the neighborhood of the 
palace and found Natan in simple dress taking a solitary walk. 
Not knowing him, Mitridanes asked if he could tell him where 
Natan lived, but added that he did not wish to be seen or known 
by him. Natan engaged Mitridanes in a pleasing conversation and 
led him to his beautiful palace, commanding his servants secretly 
not to reveal who he was, but to show Mitridanes every possible 
honor. 

Mitridanes, although he reverenced him like a father, asked him 
who he was. Natan replied, “ An humble servant of Natan, grown 
old with him and never advanced to any other station than that in 
which you see me, so that although others praise him, I have little 
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ground to do so.” These words emboldened Mitridanes to reveal 
himself and the purpose of his journey. Natan, while deeply 
moved within, controlled his countenance and approved Mitridanes’ 
plan, saying that he commended his envy of Natan, because if there 
were many such persons in the world, it would soon become a place 
bountiful instead of miserly. He then told Mitridanes that Natan 
was wont to walk every morning in a grove nearby, where it would 
be easy for Mitridanes to accomplish his purpose. He also indi- 
cated the safest route for the latter’s escape, and thereupon left his 
guest. Mitridanes sent word to his companions to meet him next 
day in a certain spot. 

The following day Natan, not having changed his mind, went 
alone to the grove where he was to die. Mitridanes, armed with 
bow and sword, proceeded on horseback to the grove, where from 
a distance he saw Natan walking alone. Before attacking him, 
however, he thought he would like to see him and hear him speak. 
So he ran towards him and, seizing him by his turban, cried, “ You 
are a dead man!” To which Natan simply replied: “ Then I have 
deserved it.” Mitridanes recognized the voice of him who had 
received him so kindly and had so faithfully counseled him, and 
his wrath was turned to shame. Dropping his sword, he dis- 
mounted from his horse and threw himself in tears at Natan’s feet, 
imploring his pardon and entreating him to punish his sin as he 
thought just. 

Here follows the splendid contest in generosity between the 
two, in which Natan urges Mitridanes to take his life—which every 
added year renders less valuable; Mitridanes expresses the fervent 
wish that he could add his own years to those of his rival. Natan 
says he can do so if he will take over his palace and assume his 
name; he in turn will go to Mitridanes’s abode and call himself by 
his name. Mitridanes refuses the offer, because he is sure that his 
deeds would diminish the fame of Natan, and he does not mean to 
spoil in another what he could not perform in himself. Finally 
they return together to Natan’s palace, where Mitridanes is hon- 
orably entertained for some days and is encouraged by Natan in his 
noble and generous design. When he wishes to return home with 
his companions Natan dismisses him, having made him clearly com- 
prehend that he could never outdo him in liberality. 


Where did Boccaccio get this noble story, the most austere of 
all the tales of the Decameron? It is evidently no local tale, and 
the Oriental setting is not arbitrary. The story has attracted little 
attention from scholars, partly because of the indefinite and uncer- 
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tain nature of its source, and partly because it had no imitators.* 
The first who studied the Decameron from a serious historical 
standpoint was Domenico Maria Manni in his [storia del Deca- 
merone di Giovanni Boccaccio, Florence, 1742. The fault of Manni, 
as Hauvette says in his recent book on Boccaccio (Boccace, Etude 
Biographique et Littéraire, Paris, 1914), is to suppose that the con- 
tent of a story must be historical because Boccaccio has given it a 
definite local situation and introduced characters bearing historical 
names. As this is not the case with our story, Manni can throw 
little light on it. He mentions (p. 551) Sansovino’s inclusion of 
it in his collection, and calls attention to the fact that the episode 
of the beggar entering the various gates or doors of Mitridanes’s 
palace is told of St. John the Almoner in the Vite de’ Santi Padri, 
II, Part IV, Chap. VIII.* In this story a pilgrim obtains alms 
thrice by changing his attire. St. John orders his treasurer to pay, 
“lest it may be my Lord Jesus Christ, who tempts me in order to 
see whether he can receive more than I can give.” This is not a 
very close parallel to the episode in Boccaccio’s novella, and is not, 
as we shall presently see, the source of it. 


The next reference to the source of our story is in F. W. V. 
Schmidt’s valuable but little known work, Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der romantischen Poesie, Berlin, 1818. Schmidt devotes pp. 1-116 
to an investigation of the historical elements in the Decameron, as 
well as of its sources and imitations, with especial reference to 
Dante, Hans Sachs, and the Old-English theater. In his remarks 
on the novella in question, Schmidt says, p. 103: 


The sentiment in this divine story so far exceeds all the bounds 
of the most daring fancy of our ancient and modern times, that one 


1Its inclusion in Sansovino’s Scelte and in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure 
hardly constitutes an imitation, nor can Lessing’s Nathan der Weise (cited as 
such by F, N. Jones in Boccaccio and his Imitators, Chicago 1910) be fairly con- 
sidered one. Manni (p. 551) mentions a comedy, L’Uccellatoio (unknown to 
me) which imitates, he says, a passage in Boccaccio’s novella. 

2In Cavalca’s translation (Opere di Frate Domenico Cavalca, per cura di 
Bartolommeo Sorio, Trieste 1858), p. 220. The original Latin may be found in 
the Vitae Patrum in Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. |xxiii and in the Legenda aurea, ed. 
Graesse, Cap. xxvii, p. 129, col. 346. The story was a favorite one and occurs 
in the Manuel des Péchés by William of Waddington, in the Alphabetum narra- 
tionum, and in the Harleian MSS, 268, see Herbert, Catalogue of Romances in 
the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, iii, pp. 282, 559. 
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cannot help thinking that this work of fiction had its source in the 
sunny plains of the Orient, and was the offspring of a bright and 
peaceful mind. This suspicion becomes a certainty through a writ- 
ten communication from the Orientalist already mentioned in the 
note to the fourth novella of the sixth day (p. 63, “eines verstor- 
benen Orientalisten”). “It is taken from the Arabian story of the 
generous Hatim, his twin brother and their mother.” There has 
not yet been discovered any similar story among the people of the 
West, no imitation or adaptation, and this testifies to its origin in 
foreign parts 


The sources of the Decameron in general were not again treated 
until Marcus Landau published Die Quellen des Decamerone, 
Vienna, 1869. No mention of our novella occurs in it, but in the 
second “sehr vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage,” Stuttgart, 1884, 
p. 106, the author says: 


The novella of Natan and Mitridanes seems also to be of oriental 
origin and has its source perhaps in Saadi’s story of Chatemtai and 
the King of Yemen (Fruchtgarten, zweite Pforte, S. 71, der Uber- 
setzung von Schlechta-Wssehrd, Wien, 1852). Boccaccio of course 
did not know Saadi’s work, but such extravagant descriptions of 
oriental hospitality were certainly often and willingly repeated and 
hence diffused more quickly and widely than other tales. 


Nothing of value has since been published. Lee, in his The 
Decameron, its Sources and Analogues, London, 1909, contents 
himself with saying: “The tale has reminiscences of Oriental 
stories, and as an example of self-sacrifice has some analogy with 
the stories told of Hatim Tai, who lived in the latter half of the 
sixth century and was celebrated for his generosity. His adven- 
tures were published from a Persian MS. by Duncan Forbes for 
the ‘Oriental Translation Fund’ in 1830.” Lee also mentions 
Manni, who is cited above. Hutton (Giovanni Boccaccio, A Bio- 
graphical Study, London, 1909) and Jones (in work cited above) 
merely refer to the inclusion of our novella in Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasure. The most recent editor of the Decameron, Gustav 
Grober (Biblioteca Romanica, Biblioteca Italiana, Nos. 7, 21-22, 
48-49, 59, 66, 85-86, 89-90, 93, 99-100, Strassburg, Heitz & Miin- 
del) has prefixed to the nine volumes, in which the above numbers 
are distributed, a series of prefaces, treating briefly the sources of 
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the novelle.* Of the story in question he says: “ The third novetia, 
recited by Filostrato, is based upon an oriental tale which, according 
to Boccaccio himself, passed into Italy by means of the Genoese.” 
After giving an analysis of Boccaccio’s novella, Grober proceeds: 


All the essential elements of this novella are found in the Per- 
sian poet Saadi (p. 1291), in his collection of poetry, Bostdn, 1.e., 
Garden of Pleasure (translated by Riickert, Leipzig, 1852, 2nd 
Gate), where Chatemthai on account of his liberality (grandezza) 
is praised before the King, whose envy is so aroused that he hires 
(incarica) an assassin to kill him. The assassin on his way en- 
counters Chatemthai without knowing him, is received by him in 
his abode, and enjoys his hospitality for a long time. When, 
finally, the assassin must depart to slay Chatemthai the latter makes 
himself known to his guest. His generosity disarms the assassin, 
whose master henceforth abandons the idea of rivalling Chatemthai 
and taking vengeance on him. 


Finally, the latest biographer of Boccaccio, Hauvette (in the 
work mentioned above), does not mention our novella in his inter- 
esting chapter on the sources of the Decameron, although he might 


well have used it as a good example of oral tradition. We are not 
now concerned with the historical Hatim Tai, who flourished in the 
latter half of the sixth century and was the chief of the tribe of 
Tai.* He became renowned for his hospitality, and a number of 
legends clustered about his name. These I shall review rapidly 
before proceeding to a consideration of the so-called Romance of 
Hatim Tai. It is difficult to date these stories, as the written works 
containing them are all relatively modern, with the exception of the 
Bustin of Saadi, which is said to have been composed when the 
poet was eighty-two (1257). I shall begin with these, although 
there is no logical or chronological sequence in the anecdotes. 

8 These prefaces have since been republished under the title Uber die Quellen 
von Boccaccio’s Dekameron, Strassburg, 1913. I have used the original edition. 

4 Some account of Hatim or Hatem Tai may be found in the Preface to 
Duncan Forbes’s translation from the Persian of The Adventures of Hatim Tai, 
A Romance, London, 1830, printed for the Oriental Translation Fund), and by 
A. G. Hoffmann in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyclopaidie. Some further 
references may be found in Chauvin’s Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, vi, p. 
49. Hatim also enjoyed fame as a poet, and the poems attributed to him were 


published by F. Schulthess under the title Der Diwan des arabischen Dichters 
Hatim Tej, Leipzig, 1897. 
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1. “ Hatim Tai possessed a horse whose fleetness was as that 
of the morning breeze; of this was the Sultan of Turkey informed. 
‘To Hatim Tai,’ he was told, ‘none is equal in generosity; to his 
horse, nothing is equal in speed and gait. Like a ship in the sea 
it traverses the desert, while the eagle, exhausted, lags behind.’ 
‘From Hatim will I request that horse,’ the King replied. ‘If he 
be generous and give it to me, then shall I know that his fame is 
true; if not, that it is but the sound of a hollow drum.’ So he dis- 
patched a messenger with ten followers to Hatim. They alighted 
at the house of the Arab chief, who prepared a feast and killed a 
horse in their honor. On the following day, when the messenger 
explained the object of his mission, Hatim became as one mad with 
grief. ‘Why,’ he cried, ‘didst thou not give me earlier thy mes- 
sage? That swift-paced horse did I roast last night for thee to 
eat. No other means had I to entertain thee; that horse alone stood 
by my tent, and I would not that my guests should sleep fasting.’ 

“To the men he gave money and splendid robes, and when the 
news of his generosity arrived in Turkey, the King showered a 
thousand praises upon his noble nature.’”® 

2. “One of the Kings of Yaman was renowned for his liberality, 
yet the name of Hatim was never mentioned in his presence without 
his falling into a rage. ‘How long,’ he would ask, ‘wilt thou 
speak of that vain man, who possesses neither a kingdom, nor 
power, nor wealth?’ 

“On one occasion he prepared a royal feast, which the people 
were invited to attend. Some one began to speak of Hatim, and 
another to praise him. Envious, the King dispatched a man to slay 

5 Quoted, with a few slight verbal changes, from the Bustan of Sadi trans- 
lated from the Persian with an introduction by A. Hart Edwards (The Wisdom 
of the East Series). New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1911, Chapter II, 
p. 42. The version by Captain H. Wilberforce Clarke will be found in the ap- 
pendix to this article. 

This story, which might well have suggested to Boccaccio the idea of his 
novella of Federigo degli Alberighi and his Falcon (Decameron v. 9), another 
instance of Boccaccio’s glorification of hospitality, is also repeated from D’Her- 
belot by Forbes in his Preface. Instead of the Sultan of Turkey we have “ the 
Greek Emperor.” The story is alluded to in the Thousand and One Nights, see 
Chauvin, op. cit., vi, 49. The story also is found, as will be mentioned later, 


in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque des Romans, vol. xl, p. 113, and in Cardonne, 
Mélanges de littérature orientale, Paris, 1770, vol. i, p. 165. 
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the Arabian Chief, reflecting: ‘So long as Hatim lives, my name 
will never become famous.’ 

“The messenger departed, and travelled far seeking for Hatim 
that he might kill him. As he went along the road a youth came 
out to meet him. He was handsome and wise, and showed friend- 
liness toward the messenger, whom he took to his house to pass the 
night. Such liberality did he shower upon his guest that the heart 
of the evil-minded one was turned to goodness. 

“In the morning the generous youth kissed his hand and said: 
‘Remain with me for a few days.’ 

“*T am unable to tarry here,’ replied the messenger, ‘ for urgent 
business is before me.’ 

“Tf thou wilt entrust me with thy secret,’ said the youth, ‘to 
aid thee will I spare no effort.’ 

“*Q generous man!’ was the reply, ‘give ear to me, for I know 
that the generous are concealers of secrets. Perhaps in this coun- 
try thou knowest Hatim, who is of lofty mind and noble qualities. 
The King of Yaman desires his head, though I know not what 
enmity has arisen between them. Grateful shall I be if thou wilt 
direct me to where he is. This hope from thy kindness do I enter- 
tain, O friend.’ 

“The youth laughed and said, ‘I am Hatim; see here my head; 
strike it from my body with thy sword. I would not that harm 
should befall thee, or that thou shouldst fail in thy endeavour.’ 

“Throwing aside his sword, the man fell on the ground and 
kissed the dust of Hatim’s feet. ‘If I injured a hair on thy body,’ 
he cried, ‘I should no longer be a man.’ So saying, he clasped 
Hatim to his breast and took his way back to Yaman. 

“*Come,’ said the King as the man approached, ‘what news 
hast thou? Why didst thou not tie his head to thy saddle-straps? 
Perhaps that famous one attacked thee and thou wert too weak to 
engage in combat.’ 

“The messenger kissed the ground and said: ‘O wise and just 
King! I found Hatim, and saw him to be generous and full of 
wisdom, and in courage superior to myself. My back was bent by 
the burden of his favours; with the sword of kindness and bounty 
he killed me.’ 
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“When he had related all that he had seen of Hatim’s gen- 
erosity, the King uttered praises upon the family of the Arab Chief 
and rewarded the messenger with gold.” 

3. “It is related that Hatim erected a large storehouse, having 
seventy entrances, at each of which a petitioner might receive his 
alms. Upon his death, his brother, who succeeded him, wished to 
imitate his great example, but his mother said: ‘ Attempt it not, my 
son, for it is beyond thy genius.’ He would not attend to her 
words; upon which she one day, having disguised herself as a 
mendicant, came to one of the doors. Her son relieved her; she 
repaired to another door; and was again relieved. She went to a 
third, when her son exclaimed, ‘I have given thee thrice already, 
yet thou importunest me again.’ 

“*Did I not tell thee, my son’ (said the mother, discovering 
herself) ‘that thou couldst not equal the liberality of thy brother. 
I tried him, as I have done thee, and he relieved me at each of the 
seventy doors without asking a question, but I knew thy nature, 
and his. When I suckled thee, and one nipple was in thy mouth, 


thou always heldest thy hand upon the other, lest any one should 
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seize it; but thy brother Hatim the contrary.’ 

4. “It is related that when the fame of Hatim Tai’s unbounded 
liberality reached the Grecian emperor, he resolved to try him; and 
sent to request of him an hundred camels, all red haired and black 
eyed. Hatim immediately proclaimed among his tribe, that who- 
ever would lend him a camel of the above description should be 
amply repaid. The number was speedily collected, and sent to the 
Caesar, who was astonished, and resolved to outdo Hatim in munifi- 
cence. Having loaded the camels with jewels, gold and bales of 
the richest manufactures of the empire, he returned them to the 

6 Bustan, ed. cit., p. 43. This story is also found in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque 
des Romans, vol. xl, p. 115, and, in a very modified way, in Rehatsek’s translation 
of two tales from the Persian Mahib ul-Kalib or the Delight of Hearts, in W. 
A. Clouston’s A Group of Eastern Romances and Stories, privately printed, 1889, 
to which we shall later return, and in Cardonne, op. cit., i, p. 160. 

7From Jonathan Scott’s Tales, Anecdotes and Letters, Translated from the 
Arabic and Persian, Shrewsbury, 1800, p. 251. Reprinted by Forbes, op. cit., 
p. 4, and Clouston, op. cit., p. 455. The same story occurs in the Nouvelle Bibli- 


othéque des Romans, vol. xl, p. 123, in Rehatsek’s translation mentioned above, 
p. 46, and in Cardonne, op. cit., i, p. 175. 
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Arab. Hatim immediately called together his dependents, and gave 
to each his camel and its burthen, without keeping a single article 
for himself. When intelligence of this was carried to the emperor, 
he confessed himself to be excelled in liberality.’’* 

5. “A caravan, in great distress for provisions, halted near the 
tomb of Hatim in the Desert. One of the travellers exclaimed, 
‘Alas! Hatim in his lifetime never suffered the distressed passenger 
to be hungry or thirsty near his dwelling. Perhaps his spirit may 
now assist us.’ The words were scarcely uttered, when a loaded 
camel fell down through fatigue. It was killed immediately and 
the flesh divided among the travellers. In the morning the caravan 
pursued its march; but had not moved far, when a troop of Arabs 
appeared, and presented to the leader of the casila several camels 
laden with water and various refreshments. ‘We are (said the 
Arabs) the descendants of Hatim. Last night, our ancestor ap- 
peared to us in a dream, saying, A caravan has halted near my 
tomb in the greatest distress, a merchant of which invoked my aid. 
As I had nothing near, I borrowed his camel for immediate relief. 
Go ye in the morning and repay the loan.’”’* 

6. Abu Séd was chief of the Hital, Hétim-et-Tai chief of the 
Tai. One day three sorceresses came to Abu Séd, who gave them 
food and drink and presented each of them with ten purses, saying, 
” Two of the sorcer- 
esses were silent, the third asked permission to speak. When it was 
granted, she said: “ Hétim-et-Tai is more liberal than you.” Abu 
Séd thereupon locked the three in a room, declaring that he would 
go and find out whether her statement was true. If it was, he 
promised to bestow on them the treasures of the whole earth; if not, 
to behead them. He disguised himself as a dervish, hung his sword 
over his shoulders, wandered about until he came to the tents of 
the Tai Beduins. When evening came the servants of Hétim-et- 
Tai rushed out into the camp and compelled all to come to Hétim- 
et-Tai’s table. The dervish refused to come and the chief at last 


“Whom have you seen more liberal than I? 


8 From Jonathan Scott, op. cit., p. 249. There is also a version (“ Sultan of 
Damascus” instead of “Grecian emperor”) in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque des 
Romans, xl, p. 112, and in Cardonne, op. cit., i, p. 163. 

8* From Jonathan Scott, op. cit., p. 250. There is also a version in the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, see Chauvin, op. cit., vi, p. 49. 
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came himself and invited him. Finally the dervish said: “I will 
come if you will give me your wife.” “Rise up,” said the chief, 
“T will give you my wife. The table is ready and it would be a sin 
not to give everyone to eat.” Heétim-et-Tai that night told the story 
to his wife, who acquiesced in his promise. Early the next day the 
dervish departed with Hétim-et-Tai’s wife and went a day’s journey. 
When the sun set they encamped in the mountains and when they 
went to sleep the dervish laid his sword between himself and the 
woman. When they reached the tents of his tribe, he gave her a 
tent of her own and remained in his dwelling. 

Some time afterwards Abu Séd sent word to Hétim-et-Tai to 
meet him and form the bond of brotherhood. This was done and 
Abu Séd invited Hétim-et-Tai to visit him. He was welcomed with 


great hospitality, a hundred rams being slaughtered for a single 
meal. The next day Abu Séd said to his guest: “ Brother, I have 
nothing that I can give you. I will give you my sister for your 
wife.” Hétim-et-Tai consented and took home his own wife with- 
out knowing it. When they reached his camp she revealed herself 


to him.° 

7. A somewhat similar story is told in a more romantic manner 
in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque des Romans, XL, p. 120. 

The tribe of Honaim once waged war against the sons of Tai. 
In the battle which ensued all but one of the former were slain. He 
was taken to the tent of his magnanimous enemy and treated with 
the utmost kindness. One day he beheld the young Gemilé, the 
favorite wife of Hatem, and fell desperately in love with her. This 
passion so consumed him that he was at the point of death. When 
Hatem saw his desperate plight, he begged him to reveal the cause 
of his illness. He did so, and Hatem in despair withdrew to his 
tent and remained invisible three days, struggling between his love 
for Gemilé and his compassion for his captive. The fourth day he 
came forth, pale as death, embraced his mother, blessed his children 
and gave Gemilé to his captive. 

These are all the separate stories of Hatim which I have been 
able to find, and I shall now turn to the so-called Adventures of 


®From Prym and Socin, Der Neu-Aramaeische Dialekt des Tir’ Abdin, 
Gottingen, 1881, vol. ii, p. 24. 
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Hatim Tai, translated from the Persian by Duncan Forbes for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, London, 1830.%° For our purposes the 
romance is most disappointing. It opens with an account of 
Hatim’s genealogy and early life and generosity, and then abruptly 
turns to the fortunes of a maiden named Husa Banu, the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant. After her father’s death she is robbed of 
her property by a knavish dervish, but told in a dream where to 
find a great treasure. The wicked dervish is punished and Husa 
Banu builds a palace and entertains travellers in a lavish way. As 
she was young, beautiful and rich, she had many suitors, and to 
escape their importunities her nurse suggests seven questions or 
tasks to be propounded to them, her hand to be promised to the one 
who solved or accomplished the questions or tasks. These ques- 
tions are interesting only as connected with the adventures involved 
in their solution. They are: 


(1) What I saw once, I long for a second time. 
(2) Do good and cast it upon the waters. 
(3) Do no evil; if you do, such shall you meet with. 


(4) He who speaks the truth is always tranquil. 

(5) Let him bring an account of the Mountain of Nida.” 

(6) Let him produce a pearl (like that which you possess, be- 
ing) of the size of a duck’s egg. 

(7) Let him bring an account of the bath of Badgard. 


10 The MS. used by Forbes, which he procured in 1824, he considered to be 
at least a hundred years old. While Forbes was engaged on his translation, the 
Asiatic Journal (vol. xxvii, Jan, to June, 1829, pp. 302, 393, 541, 680) republished 
trom the Calcutta Government Gazette a version of The Adventures of Hatim 
Beni Tye, made from a text printed at Calcutta in 1818, which Forbes says 
(Asiatic Journal, vol. xxvii, p. 403) differs widely from all the MSS. of “ Hatim 
Tai” which he had seen. He supposes that some of the learned natives attached 
to Fort William College, under the notion of “ improvement,” condensed and 
altered the earlier work into the form in which it was printed at Calcutta in 
1818. The version in the Asiatic Journal is much abridged and in every way 
inferior to that published by Forbes, and it will not be necessary to refer to 
it again. I may add that Forbes’s work is rather scarce (I used the copy in the 
Boston Public Library), and an analysis of it may be found in W. A. Clouston’s 
A Group of Eastern Romances and Stories from the Persian, Tamil, and Urdu. 
Privately printed (Glasgow) 1889, pp. 456-470. 

11 See T. F. Crane, “ The Mountain of Nida: An Episode of the Alexander 
Legend,” Romanic Review, vol, ix, pp. 129-153, vol. xii, pp. 80-83. 
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Among the numerous suitors of Husa Banu was Prince Munir, 
who started out to solve the first question. While wandering about 
he meets Hatim Tai, who undertakes to perform the task for him. 
Hatim first has an interview with Husa Banu, who promises to 
place her hand at his disposal in case he solves the questions. This 
he does and bestows the hand of Husa Banu on the prince whose 
labors he has performed. Hatim returns home and his father abdi- 
cates in his favor. 

There is not in the romance a single incident of those which we 
have mentioned above. The incident of tasks set for each suitor to 
perform is one found in a great number of popular tales, but the 
separate tasks are of no general interest. As Chauvin remarks, op. 
cit., VI, p. 50, note, the name of Hatim has simply been borrowed 
to invest the romance with greater interest. 

The very brief version of the romance published in ihe Nouvelle 
Bibliothéque des Romans, Vol. XL, Paris, 1801, need not detain us, 
as it is merely a collection of the most popular legends concerning 
Hatim, most of which have already been mentioned.”* 


12 The translator, Mellinet ainé, says: “Cette histoire, imitée du turc, est 
extraite d’ un recueil de Contes orientaux intitulé le Café d’Alep.” All the anec- 
dotes of Hatim in this version have been already mentioned with the exception 
of two, which I give here for the sake of completeness. 

First anecdote: After the death of Hatim, his tribe refused to march under 
the standards of the Caliph Walid, who surrounded the weak tribe and ‘ordered 
all the children of Tai to be put to death, except the daughter of Hatim. She 
dared to address these words to the monarch: “ Revoke this fatal pardon, Com- 
mander of the faithful; I will live and die with the children of Tai. Pardon 
for all, or I shall die with them!” The monarch’s anger vanished at this noble 
enthusiasm, the bloody decree was revoked and the daughter of Hatim became 
the wife of the sovereign and reigned many years in Bagdad, where her name 
was blessed. See also Cardonne, op. cit., i, p. 174. 

The second and last anecdote affords another instance of Hatim’s hospitality. 
Hatim’s friends asked him one day whether he had ever met a man more lib- 
eral (magnifique) than he. In reply Hatim said that once while travelling in 
the desert he was overtaken by night at a great distance from his tribe. A 
poor Arab came forth from his dilapidated tent and offered him shelter. Hatim 
had noticed some pigeons hovering over the roof of the tent, but expected to 
enjoy a repast of eggs and rice only, the ordinary food of these poor people. 
What was Hatim’s surprise when the Arab served him one of these pigeons, and 
would not listen to his guest’s expressions of gratitude, and the only way Hatim 
could thank him was by praising the delicate flavor of the bird. 

The next morning when Hatim was departing his host gave him a basket 
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In the two versions of the Romance of Hatim published by 
Forbes and the Asiatic Journal there is, as we have seen, no mention 
of the test of Hatim’s generosity by the many-gated mansion, or of 
the attempt upon his life by an envious rival. These episodes are, 
however, found (the latter with a curious modification) in a sin- 
gular version of the Romance reprinted in the work of Clouston 


mentioned above. 

In 1870 Mr. Edward Rehatsek published at Bombay under the 
title, Fortune and Misfortune, a translation of two tales, from a 
Persian collection of moral tales and anecdotes entitled Mahbib ul 
Kalib or the Delight of Hearts, written by Barkhurdar bin Mahmtd 
Turkman Farahi, surnamed Mumtaz, who flourished at the end of 
the seventeenth, and the beginning of the eighteenth, centuries.” 

The two tales translated by Mr. Rehatsek are reprinted by 
Clouston under the title of History of Nassar and History of 
Farrakhriz, the tales being quite distinct from each other. We are 
concerned with the first only. In this story a wealthy merchant of 
Bagdad, feeling that his prosperity was about to wane, sends his 
son Nassar on his travels and directs him to seek a friend named 
Khayvandish, with whom he had left a deposit of value. Nassar 
falls among robbers, but succeeds in finding his father’s friend, who 
entertains him most hospitably and gives him three counsels. These 
counsels are illustrated by as many stories, and the second is that 
of “Hatim Tai and the Benevolent Lady,” which is briefly as 
follows: 
containing a dozen pigeons which he had killed and cooked, and a little skin 
of clear water. Hatim accepted the gift and when he reached his tribe sent his 
host three hundred camels and five hundred sheep. 

When he had ended his story, his friends exclaimed: “ What are you talk- 
ing about liberality for? You were a hundred times more generous than this 
Beduin.” “You are mistaken,” replied Hatim, “for this Beduin, without know- 
ing me, and without expecting from me the slightest return, gave me his means 
of life, and I offered him only a portion of my superfluity.” See also Cardonne, 
op. cit., i, p. 177. 

13 Clouston gives in the introduction to his work, p. xxiii, the few biographical 
details known of the writer. He says the work is formed on the plan of the 
Gulistan, or Rose Garden, of the illustrious Persian poet Sadi, each section 
being devoted to the exemplification of a special subject or theme, e.g., “On the 
necessity of Politeness ”; “On the Education of Children”; “On Hospitality”; 
etc, 
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It is related that when Hatim Tai was dispensing his bounty one 
day in a hall which had forty doors, by every one of which the 
destitute might be admitted, a darvesh entered and Hatim ordered 
one hundred dinars to be given to him, who again entered by another 
door and reiterated his petition, and again obtained one hundred 
dinars. Thus he repeated his request until he had come in by all 
the forty doors, and had obtained the same sum at each of them. 
After that he reappeared at the first door and proffered the same 
request, upon which an attendant said to him: “ Darvesh, you have 
made the round of all the entrances and were disappointed at none. 
How is it that your greediness is not yet satisfied, and that you have 
exposed yourself to a refusal?” The darvesh heaved a deep sigh 
and replied: “The fame of Hatim, which extends over the whole 
world, has induced me to travel from China to this place. But in 
that country there is a lady more liberal than he, inasmuch as her 
largesses surpass the most extravagant expectations of those who 
receive them, so that a hundred Hatims could not equal in many 
years the sums which she disburses in one day.” When the darvesh 
had thus spoken he disappeared, and Hatim became desirous of 
ascertaining the truth of his statement, so he departed for China; 
and having arrived there, considering how he might accomplish his 
object, he walked about the streets. 

He perceived great crowds of people hastening away and in- 
quired the reason, when a man answered: “In this city was a man 
of the name of Nassar-ullah, who possessed immense riches. He 
left a daughter who distributed in great profusion—and has done 
so for several years—money to all persons. If you wish to know 
whether I speak the truth you have only to follow the crowd.” 

Hatim did so and arrived at a beautiful palace, with a splendid 
repast on the tables. After the repast was over a servant appeared 
with a platter full of pieces of paper on which different sums were 
written, and handed one of those to every person who was about to 
depart. Hatim received one and when he arrived at the gate a 
servant gave him a bag full of gold in exchange for his ticket. 
Hatim was so much astonished at what he had seen that he obtained 
an interview with the lady and said he was curious to know how 
she obtained such enormous wealth. She replied that the state of 
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her affairs was connected with a tale which she would communicate 
to Hatim (whose name, of course, she did not know) on two con- 
ditions: “ First,” she said, “I am informed that at present there 
exists a man of the name of Hatim, whose liberality is so far famed 
that in spite of my having for a number of years made it my business 
to grant to all persons the richest and most abundant gifts, my name 
is not even heard of except in this country; therefore, [ am so 
jealous of Hatim that I wish you to kill him. Secondly, I have 
heard that in the neighborhood of Khaba there is an exceedingly 
high mountain, in a cave of which 2 blind man has dwelt for many 
years, who never utters any words save these: 


‘If you possess one barley-corn of justice, 
You will never have half a grain of sorrow!’ 


and I desire to know his reason for constantly repeating these 
words.” 

Hatim discovers the blind man, who consents to relate his ad- 
ventures on condition that Hatim first finds out the story of a 
washerman in Khata who goes every morning to the bank of the 


river and does nothing but look at a tree which is there, leap about 
like a madman, sigh deeply, and repeat these verses: 


Alas, that your picture has left my sight, 
And left my golden chalice empty of the wine of joy! 
It is the wish of my heart that once more I may meet her. 


Hatim finds the washerman, who in his turn wishes to know 
first why a painter in Machin paints on a board, during the whole 
year, a picture of the handsomest kind, which he sells in the bazar 
at the end of the year for a thousand dinars, and then returns the 
money and breaks his picture to pieces. 

Hatim learns the Painter’s story, hastens with it to the Washer- 
man, who tells his adventures. Then Hatim proceeds to the Blind 
Man, hears his story, and returns with it to the Benevolent Lady, 
who relates her adventures, which are substantially the same as those 
of Husa Banu in Forbes’s translation. 

“ Now, my friend,” continued the lady, “ years have passed since 
I commenced to bestow the most abundant gitts from that property, 
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and no diminution appears in it. But in spite of all my liberality 
my fame is not known beyond this country, while that of Hatim is 
patent and manifest in the world like the sun. You have promised 
to bring me the head of Hatim, but you have not kept your word.” 
Hatim answered: “I am myself Hatim, and my head is at your 
disposal,” and drawing his sword he laid it before the lady. She 
was greatly moved and said: “‘ True greatness consists not merely 
in liberality but in hazarding our lives for those of our friends, and 
that you have done. The pre-eminence is therefore yours. Hith- 
erto I have abstained from accepting the addresses of any man, but 
your beauty and liberality induce me to offer you my hand.” Hatim 
was highly pleased, drew the hand of response over the eyes of 
acquiescence, married her, and lived with her happily for many 
years until they were parted by death.** 

It is now time to return to Boccaccio’s novella and gather up 
the threads of our desultory narrative. 

While it is true, as Grober says, that all the essential elements of 
Boccaccio’s story are found in Sadi’s poems, there are important 
differences, which may be due of course to some other version of 
the story now lost. In those preserved it is an assassin who is sent 
by the envious King to slay the generous Hatem. In Boccaccio 
the envious rival goes in person to kill his enemy. This important 
change may, I think, be attributed to Boccaccio. It is doubtful 
whether he was the first to use the test of generosity applied by 
Hatim’s mother to another son as an introduction to his novella, 
since this arrangement is found in the Rehatsek version. Granting, 
however, that Boccaccio heard from Genoese voyagers the complete 
story, his wonderful touch is everywhere evident in the wealth of 
details and in the splendid contest of generosity between the two 
rivals. There are, it is true, some fine strokes in the version in the 
Nouvelle Bibliothéque des Romans. When Hatem reveals himself 
the assassin trembles in every limb. “ Strike,’ continued the sheik, 

14 We are not concerned with the “ Third Advice” and its accompanying 
story, or with the continuation of the history of Nassar, which contains three 
more stories. Clouston, op. cit., Appendix, p. 455, says of the version of Rehat- 
sek, “it seems to have been written down from recollection of some of the inci- 


dents in the Persian Romance which purports to recount the adventures of the 
renowned Hatim-et-Ta’i.” 
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uncovering his breast, “but before taking my life, grant me two 
favors: do not refuse a dying man’s request. As soon as I shall 
have closed my eyes, escape as quickly as possible. The shades of 
night will hide you from the vengeance of my family and friends. 
If daybreak finds you in my camp, your destruction is inevitable. 
As a last favor, I beg you, my friend, I entreat you, in the name 
of the Prophet, to believe that I forgive you.” In Boccaccio the 
first request is incorporated in the direction which Natan, before 
revealing himself, gives to Mitridanes: “After you kill him, in 
order that you may return without hindrance to your home, do not 
take the way by which you came, but that which leads out of the 
wood on your left, for although it is a little rougher, it is shorter 
and safer for you.” 

Natan’s forgiveness is contained in the noble words with which 
he answers Mitridanes’s plea for pardon. “ My son, it is not neces- 
sary for you to ask, nor for me to bestow, pardon for your under- 
taking, whether you wish to term it wicked or otherwise, since you 
did not enter upon it from hatred, but in order to increase your 
esteem. Live, then, safe so far as I am concerned, and be sure that 
no living being loves.you more than I do, considering the nobility 
of your mind, which has devoted itself, not to amassing wealth, as 
the avaricious do, but to lavishing what has been laid up in store.” 


Let us trust that when the band of ladies and gentlemen left the 
villa on the slope of the Fiesolan hills, and returned in safety to 
the city so recently stricken by the plague, there lingered in their 
memories, not the ribald jests and frailties of ecclesiastics and erring 
wives, but the noble lessons of hospitality, of self-sacrificing friend- 
ship, and of wifely devotion, inculcated in the stories of the last 
day of their entertainment. 

T. F. CRANE 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 

APPENDIX 

The Biustén by Shaikh Muslihu-d-din Sa’di Shirazi, translated for the first 

time into prose, with explanatory notes and index, by Captain H. Wilberforce 


Clarke, R. E. London: Wm. H. Allen and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, Publishers 
to the India Office. 1879, pp. viii, 424. 
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Chapter II. 


On Beneficence. 


I have heard that, in the time of Hatim, there was, 
Among his horses, one swift footed, like smoke. 


A black steed of zephyr swiftness, thunder noise, 
That used to surpass the lightning: 


Used, in the gallop, to scatter hail over mountain and plain; 
Thou wouldst have said:—“ Perhaps, an April-cloud has passed?” 


Such an one, torrent-moving, desert-travelling, 
That the wind, from the front, used to lag, like dust. 


Of Hatim’s qualities, in every land and clime, 
They mentioned a little to the Sultan of Rum, 


Saying :—“ A man, there is not, like him in liberality; 
A horse, there is not, like his in moving and journeying. 


“ Such a desert-traveller, like the boat on the water, 
“That the crow flies not above his journeying!” 


The Sultan of Rim spoke to his learned Vazir, thus, 
Saying :—“ The claim without evidence is shame. 


“Of Hatim, that steed of Arab descent, I 
“Will ask; if he should exercise liberality, and give, 


“T shall know that, in him is the pomp of greatness; 
“But, if he refuses, (his pretension) is the noise of the empty drum!” 


An envoy, skilful in the world, to (the tribe of) Tai, 
He despatched; and, ten men along with him. 


The ground dead; but, the cloud weeping over it, 
The zephyr again placed life in it. 


At the halting (dwelling) place of Hatim, the envoy alighted ; 
(And) became tranquil, like the thirsty one, by the Zinda river. 


He (Hatim) spread a table, victual-covered; and, killed a horse, 
Gave them sugar in his skirt; gold in his fist. 


There, they passed the night; and, the next day, 
The man of information (the envoy) uttered what he knew. 
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The envoy kept talking; and, Hatim distracted, like one intoxicated, 
Kept gnawing his hand with the teeth of regret, 


Saying :—“ Oh partner, learned, of good name! 
“Why didst thou not utter before this thy message? 


“That wind-moving, fast, Duldul,—I 
“ Made roast-meat, last night, for your sake. 


“For, through the dread of rain and torrents, I knew 
“Tt was impossible to go into the pasture place of the herd (of cattle). 


“For me, there was, in no other way, either turning or path; 
“ There was only that horse at the door of my court. 


“For me—a name conspicuous in the climes (of the world) is 
necessary ; 


“ Say :—let there not be (for me) another famous steed.” 


He gave to the individuals of the envoy’s retinue dirams, dresses of 
honour, and horses. 
—The good quality is natural, not an acquisition. 


News of the young man of Tai went to Rim; 
The Sultan uttered a thousand benedictions on his disposition. 


Be not content with this incident of Hatim; 
Listen to this more beautiful circumstance. 





I know not, who told me this tale, 
That there had been, in the country of Yaman, an order-giver. 


He snatched the ball of empire from those renowned; 
For in treasure-bestowing there was no equal to him. 


One could call him—“ the Cloud of Liberality,” 
For, his hand used to scatter money like rain. 


No one used to take to him the name of (mention) Hatim, 
At which (mentioning), phrenzy used not to go to his head, 


Saying :—“ How much—of the words of that wind-weigher, 
“ Who has neither country, nor command, nor treasure?” 


I heard that he prepared a royal feast, 
(And) harp-like entertained the people, in the midst of the banquet. 
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One opened the door of mention of Hatim; 
Another began to utter his praise. 


Envy held the man to the desire of revenge; 
He appointed one for his blood-devouring, 


Saying :—“ So long as Hatim is in my time, 
“My name will not go (into the world) for goodness.” 


The calamity-seeking one took the path to the tribe of Tai, 
He set out for the slaying of the young man. 


There came before him on the road, a young man, 
From whom, the perfume of affection came up to him: 


Good of visage, and wise, and sweet of tongue; 
He brought him a guest, that night, to his own abode: 


Exercised liberality, and sympathized, and made excuses; 
Snatched the enemy’s heart, by kindness: 


Placed the morning-kiss on his hands and feet, 
Saying :—“ Stay at ease, a few days, with us.” 


He said :—“ I cannot here become a resident; 
“ For I have before me an important matter.” 


He replied :—“ If thou wilt reveal the matter to me, 
“T will with soul exert myself, like friends of one heart.” 


He replied :—“ Oh young man! listen to me; 
For, I know the generous one is a secret-concealer. 


“Thou knowest, perhaps, in this land, Hatim, 
“Who is of happy judgment, and good manners? 


“The King of Yaman has desired his head; 
“T know not, what hatred has arisen between them. 


“ Show me the short path to where he is; 
“Oh friend! this indeed, I look for from thy courtesy.” 


The youth laughed, saying :—“ I am Hatim: 
“Behold! separate with the sword, the head from my body. 


“When the morning becomes white, it is not proper that 
“Injury should reach thee; or, that thou shouldst become disappointed.” 
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When Hatim placed, with nobleness, his head (for slaughter), 
A cry issued from the young man (the guest). 


He fell upon the dust; and, leaped to his feet; 
Kissed now the dust; now, his feet and hands: 


Threw down the sword; and placed the quiver (on the ground) ; 
Put, like the helpless, his hands on his breast, 


Saying :—“ If I strike a rose on thy body, 
“T am, in men’s sight, a woman, not a man.” 


He kissed both his eyes; and, embraced him; 
And, took his way, thence, to Yaman. 


Between the two eyebrows of the man, the king 
Knew, immediately, that he had not performed the duty. 


He said :—“ Come; what news hast thou? 
“Why didst thou not bind his head to thy saddle-strap? 


“ Perhaps a renowned one made an assault against thee; 
“ Thou, through weakness, sustainedst not the fury of the contest?” 


The clever youth gave the ground-kiss ; 
Praised the king; and, the majesty of his nature, 


Saying :—“I discovered Hatim, fame-seeking, 
“ Skilful, and of pleasant appearance, and of good visage: 


“ Considered him generous, and endowed with wisdom; 
“ Regarded him, in manliness my superior: 


“The load of his favour made my back bent; 
“He slew me, with the sword of kindness and grace.” 


Whatever he experienced, from his liberality —he uttered; 
The monarch recited praises on the offspring of Tai: 


Gave the envoy gold-money, 
Saying :—“ Liberality is the seal on Hatim’s name.” 


It (the evidence) reaches (touches) him, if they give evidence; 
Since, truth and fame are his fellow-travellers. 


I have heard that, in the time of the Prophet, the tribe of Tai 
Made not acceptance of the faith (of the Kuran). 
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The Messenger of good news and the Observer (Muhammad) 
an army; 


They took captive a multitude of them. 


The Prophet ordered them to slay them with the sword of hate, 
Saying :—‘“ They are unclean, and of impure religion.” 


A woman said :—*“ I am Hatim’s daughter, 
“Ask (pardon for me) from this renowned Ruler (Muhammad) : 


“Oh revered sir! exercise generosity as to my state; 
“For my lord (Hatim) was endowed with liberality.” 


By the command of the Prophet of pure judgment, 
They loosed the fetters from her hands and feet: 


Drew the sword upon the rest of that tribe, 
So that they caused, mercilessly, a torrent of blood to flow. 


With weeping, the woman said to the swordsman :— 
“ Strike my neck also with all the rest: 


“T consider, not release from fetters, generosity ; 
“T—alone; and, my friends in the noose (of calamity).” 


She kept uttering lamentations, over the brothers of Tai; 
Her voice came to the Prophet’s ear. 


The rest of that tribe, he gave to her, 
Saying :—“ One of true origin never erred 


” 


From Hatim’s store-house, an old man 
Demanded ten diram’s weight of sugar candy. 


From the historian, I remember news such, 
That he sent him a sack of sugar. 


The wife said, from the tent :—“* What is this? 
“The old man’s need was exactly ten dirams.” 


The man-cherisher of Tai heard this speech; 
He laughed, and said :—“ Oh heart’s ease of Hai! 


“Tf he demanded (what was) suitable to his own need, (and got it), 
“Where is the liberality of the offspring of Hatim?” 


Another in generosity, like Hatim, 
Comes not, perhaps, from the world’s revolution. 





THE INFLUENCE OF OVID ON CRESTIEN DE TROYES 


(Concluded from p. 134) 


CONCLUSIONS 


Except for an incident modeled on the suicide motif of the 
Pyramus and Thisbe story (4608 ff.) ,** there is no marked influence 
of Ovid on Erec et Enide. In Guillaume d’Angleterre the cescrip- 
tion of the storm (2303) is copied from Ovid, but otherwise this 
tale seems also to be free from Ovidian influence. Philomena, of 
course, is an adaptation of Ovid’s story of Philomela. We have 
seen that Crestien amplified the description of the heroine and also 
the love-treatment in this story by the help of suggestions from the 
Ars amatoria and the Remedia amoris. 

Our main interest lies in Cligés, Lancelot, and Yvain. Whereas 
in Erec love is treated rapidly and naturally, in these romances the 
love-treatment becomes rhetorical. An entirely new psychology of 
love is developed. And it will probably be admitted by all students 
of Crestien that the psychological analysis of love is the essential 
element of these poems. That analysis above all distinguishes them 
and explains their widespread popularity and influence in the 
Middle Ages. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that Crestien was not pri- 
marily interested in the telling of a popular tale. His own words 
are enough to convince us; for in Erec he expresses his scorn of 
those who can earn their living by mere story telling.** His desire 
is to use a tale of adventure in order to transform it into 


Une mout bele conjointure,** 


82 See note 15, above. See also note 31, above. 

83 Frec, 20ff. No evidence has been advanced that would justify us in 
doubting the genuineness of Crestien’s prologue to Erec. See Cohn, ZfSL, 
XXXVIII (1911-12), 95 ff.; Foerster, Wtb., 54, note; Meyer-Liibke, ZfSL, 
XLIV (1916-17), I, 136; Nitze, Mod. Phil., XI (1914), 2. 

84 Frec, 24. On the meaning of the word conjointure, see Nitze, Rom. XLIV 
(1915), 16, n. 1. 
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that is, a literary combination, a romance. Crestien asserts that he 
is going to use this romance to show 


16 Que cil ne fet mie savoir 
Qui sa sciance n’abandone 
Tant con Deus la grace l’an done. 


Por ce fet bien qui son estuide 
Atorne a san, quel que il l’et; 


Thus our author shows the moral and intellectual value that he 
attaches to his work quite apart from the mere story. He is writing 
for fame as surely as any poet of the sixteenth century: 


24 (His poem) toz jorz mes iert an memoire 
Tant con durra crestiantez ; 
De ce s’est Crestiiens vantez. 


He is deeply interested in the learning that has passed from the 
Ancients into France. He considers it his duty to cultivate that 
learning in order that he may do all he can to increase it and keep 
the honor of it in France.® 

Learning was in Crestien’s mind the essential quality of a poet. 
He applied his learning in Cligés, Lancelot, and Yvain to the study 
of love, which was, in his eyes, a science. 

The recognized authority on matters of love in Crestien’s time 
was Ovid. The evidence in support of this statement is so well 
known by scholars that its truth is generally recognized. We have 
the actual statement of Honorius of Autun,** a preacher of this 
epoch, that the people of his day who were interested in love read 
Ovid. The great popularity of this poet in scholastic and court 
circles of the late mediaeval times is well known through the studies 
of Karl Bartsch,** Gaston Paris,** Sedlmayr,*® Specht,*” M. H. 

35 Cligés, 30 ff. 

36 “ Speculum ecclesiae,” Migne, Pat. lat., CLX XII, 1086. 


87 Karl Bartsch, Albrecht von Halberstadt und Ovid in Mittelalter, Quedlin- 
burg, 1861. 

88 Gaston Paris, Chrétien Legouais et quelques autres traducteurs ou imita- 
teurs d’Ovide, Histoire litt. de la France, XXIX, 455 ff.; La littérature francaise 
au moyen dge, Paris, 1890, 151; La poésie du moyen age, premiére série, Paris, 


1895, 180. 
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Kuehn,“ Traube,** Manitius,t* Otto Denk,*4 Sudre,*® Schroetter,*® 
Faral,** and Schevill.*8 

That Crestien’s conception of love in these romances is based 
on that of Ovid, is clear from the evidence that we have advanced. 
Crestien tells us that he turned some of Ovid’s works into French. 
We know how he adapted and amplified his model in Philomena. 
In his other works appear themes taken from the Amores, Heroides, 
Ars amatoria, Remedia amoris, and the Metamorphoses, and the 
description of a storm from the Tristia. We have been able to 
show direct copying from Ovid in twenty passages from Crestien’s 
works. Many figures of speech in Crestien’s poems are taken from 
those of the Roman poet. The long love monologues in Crestien’s 
romances are modeled upon Ovid’s and in some cases are composed 
of elements taken directly from the works of the teacher and doc- 
tor of love. The language of the French poet’s lovers and their con- 
duct as lovers is Ovidian. The nature of love as depicted in these 
romances and its effects upon Crestien’s lovers are also Ovidian. 

The malady of love, its symptoms, effects, and cure had been 
treated since the time of Hypocritus and Galen in medical works.*® 


89 H, Sedlmayr, “ Beitraege zur Geschichte der Ovidstudien im Mittelalter,” 
Wiener Studien, VI (1884), 142 ff. 

40F, A. Specht, Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in Deutschland von den 
aeltesten Zeiten bis sur Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1885. 

41M. H. Kuehn, Prolegomena zu Maitre Elies altfranzoesischer Bearbeitung 
der Ars des Ovid, Marburg dissertation, 1883. 

42 Ludwig Traube, Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, pub. by Franz Boll, Ein- 
leitung in die lateinische Philologie des Mittelalters, pub. by Paul Lehmann, 
Muenchen, rort, II, 113. 

43 Manitius, Philologisches aus alten Bibliotheks-Katalogen bis 1300 in 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, LXVII, Ergaenzungheft, Frankfort, 1892, 
31 ff. 

44 Otto Denk, Geschichte des gallo-fraenkischen Unterrichts- und Bildungs- 
wesens von den aeltesten Zeiten bis auf Karl den Grossen, Mainz, 1892. 

45 Leopold Sudre, Ovidii Metamorphoseon libros quomodo nostrates medii 
aevi poetae imitati interpretatique sint, Disst., Paris, 1893. 

46 Wilibald Schroetter, Ovid und die Troubadours, Halle, 1908; rev. by Voss- 
ler, Literaturblatt fiir germ. und rom. Philologie, II (1909), 63. 

47 Edmond Faral, Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et romans 
courtois, Paris, 1913. 

48 Rudolf Schevill, “Ovid and the Renascence in Spain,” University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, IV (1913), 1-268. 

49 See Hilka in Vollmoeller, Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte 
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It is quite possible, as Professor Lowes has suggested, that Cres- 
tien and other poets of the Middle Ages may have been acquainted 
with medical treatises on this disease. If they were, the fact might 
explain the sources of the symptoms of sweating and yawning that 
are found in the French romances but not in Ovid.®® The principal 
source of inspiration for this conception, however, is literary. 

It is probable, on account of the accumulation of evidence point- 
ing toward Crestien’s intimate and extensive knowledge of Ovid, 
that our poet went directly to the Latin writer for most of his 
material on love. Ovid was always his justifying authority in this 
science. To be sure Ovid had been known to the poets of Provence 
and both his conception of love and his literary treatment of the 
subject had been copied and adopted by them for over a century™ 
when Crestien became interested in this type of love-treatment. 
Many of Ovid’s stories were well known by scholars and were un- 
doubtedly told frequently in public. Latin works of the time imitat- 
ing Ovid, such as the Romaricimontis Concilium®? and the Alter- 
catio de Phyllide et Flora,5* may have preceded Crestien’s works. 
The date of these Latin poems is, however, undetermined as yet. 
The same commonplaces of language and attitude are to be found 
in other French writings of the epoch such as Eneas and the poems 
of Gautier d’Arras. For these reasons it is necessary to suppose 
that much of what we find in Crestien’s treatment of love was cur- 
rent at the time. To how great an extent such was the case, it is 
difficult to determine. The problem extends beyond the limits of 
der romanischen Philologie, VIII, 2, 2909; Hjalmar Crohns, “ Zur Geschichte der 
Liebe als Krankheit,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, III (1905), 66 ff.: and J. L. 
Lowes, “ The Loveres Maladye of Hereos,” Mod. Phil., XI (1914), 491 ff. 

50 Cf. M. B. Ogle, “ Classical Literary Tradition in Early German and Ro- 
mance Literature,” MLN, XXVII (1912), 233-242, p. 238; also Amer. Jour. of 
Phil., XXXIV (1913), 125 ff. 

51 Cf. Schroetter, op. cit. 

52 Pub. by Georg Waitz in Zschr. fiir deutsches Altertum, VII, 150-157. Cf. 
Ernest Langlois, Sources et origine du Roman de la rose, Paris, 1891, 6; also W. 
A. Neilson, “ The Origins and Sources of the Courts of Love,” Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature, VI (1899), 31. 

53 Schmeler, Carmina burana, Stuttgart, 1904, 155 ff. Pub. also by Jacob 
Grimm in Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1842, 218-229; also by Thomas 


Wright for the Camden Society, London, in Poems Attributed to Walter Map, 
1841, 258. Cf. Langlois, op. cit., 9, and Neilson, op. cit., 34. 
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this essay. Before the solution of the question is possible it will be 
necessary to establish a much surer chronology of the works of the 
period both in Latin and in French. We know, however, that 
Crestien went far beyond the Provengal lyric poets in developing a 
system of courtly love.°* We know that he was the most important 
single writer to aid in the establishment of the literary vogue of 
courtly love. Provengal literature, as well as the interest that court 
ladies such as Eleanor of Poitou and Marie of Champagne took in 
précieux discussions of love questions and in love literature, must 
have been a great stimulus to Crestien. It is due to them, no doubt, 
that Crestien turned his attention toward Ovidian love. Neverthe- 
less, remembering that the interest of the high society of the time in 
questions of love was due to a literary influence on that society and 
realizing Crestien’s intimate and extensive knowledge of Ovid, it is 
safe to assume that in the matter of love Crestien was an authori- 
tative instructor of those circles for which he wrote. He was 
clearly the great vulgarizer of Ovidian love doctrine. 

The extent to which Celtic material enters into these romances 
has not been determined and we are, here, in no way concerned 
with that question. Ovid did not furnish the plots of Crestien’s 
romances. Whether some of his plots were original or what their 
source may have been, it is not our duty to determine. It would 
seem probable, however, that at some points Crestien effected an 
amalgamation of Celtic and Classical elements. 

The source of Cligés is known. There can be little doubt after 
the studies of Gaston Paris®® and Foerster®® that all the material 
that Crestien could have had in the conte on which he states that he 
based his main plot is contained in a very short tale of Marques de 
Rome,®* although that version of the tale is itself of the 13th cen- 
tury. Foerster has shown by detailed analysis that the tale in 
Marques de Rome could not have been taken from Cligés but must 
have been based on Crestien’s source. 

Starting with this tale, Crestien worked out the first poem to 
which he gave the name of roman®® as a “Tristan renouvelé.’’>® 


54 Cf. L. F. Mott, op. cit. 

55 JdS, 1902, 446 and 645-655. 

56 Wtb., 58 ff. 

57 Cited entire by Foerster from Alton’s edition in Cligés,? 1910, xxxiii. 
58 See W. A. Nitze, Rom., XLIV (1915), 31 ff. 
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Like the Tristan, Cligés has an enfances dealing with the love story 
of the hero’s parents and a second part which tells of the hero’s 
love for the wife of his uncle. In the first part of Cligés, the 
treachery of Angrés and Arthur’s campaign against him have been 
shown by Miss Hopkins® to be modeled on Wace’s Brut or at least 
on the Historia regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

This general structure has been so motivated as to admit an 
extensive love-treatment based on Ovid in each part. To the brav- 
ery of the knight, to his loyalty toward his overlord, and to his 
sense of personal honor is added in Cligés and in Alixandre a 
courtly suavity of manners that springs from gallantry and the ex- 
altation of woman. In the earlier romance of Erec et Enide the 
hero might be compared to Virgil’s dignified and self assured 
Aeneas, but the young knights of Cligés have added to their per- 
sonalities the refined manners that delighted Ovid, who congratu- 
lated himself that he lived in an age to which “the rude manners 
that flourished with our ancient forefathers have not come down” 
(Ars am. III, 126). Soredamors is nothing but a figure on which 
to hang Ovidian traits of a woman in love. All of these characters 
are, of course, conceived according to mediaeval, Christian require- 
ments so that the Ovidian elements in their make-up are Crestien’s 
adaptation of those elements to his own needs. 

Fenice is intended to be a model of refinement and good taste 
and her conduct is placed in sharp contrast to that of Isolt. This 
keen sense of the conventional in Fenice is not an Ovidian trait. 
Love affects her, however, in a manner very similar to that in which 
it affects Ovid’s lovers and she reasons and talks like them. 

Thessala is also an Ovidian type. Her name itself suggests her 
origin. She resembles Medea on account of her powers of magic 
and she was born in the same country. There are several elements 
in the situation and relationship of Fenice and Thessala strikingly 
similar to those of Myrrha and her nurse in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(X, 382 ff.). Both nurses have cared for the heroines since their 
infancy; both find the young ladies of whom they have had charge 

59 See Foerster, Cligés,? liv, Wtb., 63; Gaston Paris, JdS, 1902, 296, 445; 
Van Hamel, Rom., XXXIII (1904), 465-480. 


60 Annette Brown Hopkins, The Influence of Wace on the Arthurian Ro- 
mances of Crestien de Troyes, Chicago dissertation, Menasha, Wis., 1913, 34 ff. 
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suffering from love-sickness and loving a person denied to them by 
law and custom; in each case a crime must be committed (in 
Cligés the crime is palliated by casuistry) ; in each case the young 
lady hesitates to confess and the nurse discovers that the girl is in 
love; both nurses plead hard, promise secrecy and every kind of 
help, first to cure any malady by means of medicine or sorcery (for 
both can furnish medical aid or magic), then to procure the love 
desired by the maiden; and finally each is able to realize her promise 
of help (Cligés, 3002 ff.). To be sure, a great many divergencies 
between the two episodes that we have compared could be enumer- 
ated. That fact does not invalidate our argument; for it should 
be remembered that Crestien gathers in various elements from dif- 
ferent sources, mingles the whole, transforms everything to suit his 
own needs, adding much of his own and, in accordance with the 
literary method of the time, amplifying his material by frequent 
repetition. 

In Cligés we have the physical effects of love especially empha- 
sized. There, too, the famous theory of love wounding the heart 
through the eyes is elaborated on the basis of suggestions to be 
found in the Narcissus story of the Metamorphoses (Cligés, 474 ff. 
and Met. III, 430ff.). This source may not appear obvious at once 
to all readers. A little explanation, however, will make the matter 
clear. First it is to be noted that Narcissus is mentioned in this 
very romance (2767 ff.) and his story is told in brief and com- 
mented upon. This fact shows that Crestien was interested in the 
incident. Note also that Narcissus met his death at the hands of 
his own eyes which he could not control. It should be realized 
that Crestien is fond of turning his source about (cf. for example 
his use of the Pyramus and Thisbe story in Yvain, 3490 ff.) or, as 
here, of having his characters act in a manner exactly contrary to 
those of the source (cf. for another case, that of Soredamors 
(Cligés, 460 ff.) resisting love instead of yielding as did Ovid in 
Amores I, 2, thereby incurring the punishment that Ovid escaped ; 
this example is that of the whole drama that we have mentioned as 
being constituted by Soredamors’ struggle with her love and which 
covers her two monologues (B, Cligés, 2, above) ; and the motif 
that we are considering as based on the Narcissus story is set within 
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the first of these two monologues; so that the author is using the 
same method in the larger section of his romance that he is using 
in the smaller section that forms a part of the first). Therefore 
Soredamors is determined to control her eyes, which hold power 
over her heart. If her will is strong enough she can turn her eyes 
away and she would hold herself in slight esteem if she were not 
able to do so. Ovid says: “it is only what you see that troubles 
you, Narcissus. You have but to turn away and you will be cured.” 

Now in Alixandre’s monologue the same question is taken up 
and expanded in the same logical fashion. Allegorizing the whole 
matter, Soredamors, the sight of whom has inflamed our hero with 
love, becomes in Crestien’s language an arrow, or better still her 
image becomes an arrow thus wounding Alixandre’s heart through 
his eyes. Thus in his case, as in that of Soredamors his heart and 
his eyes turn traitors toward him. He says that his own eyes kill 
him (759). Ovid says of Narcissus: 


Met. III, 440 Perque oculos perit ipse suos. 


Ovidian borrowings are found in the following lines: 447-55, 
456-1034, 1583-1630, 1643, 2117-26, 2281-2301, 2766-72, 2992- 
3137, 3367-8, 3804-3914, 4122-30, 4293-4302, 4324-4578, 

75, 5090-5100, 5126, 5160-2, 5256-8, 5285-6, 5299-5304, 
18, 6058, 6141-3, 6191, 6229, 6245-57. 

The main plot of Soredamors’ love struggle is based directly 
on Amores I, 2. The plot of this drama within the story of Cligés 
is motivated by themes taken from the episode of Narcissus and 
from that of Medea and Jason in the Metamorphoses. 

In this romance love is personified as a god of irresistible and 
tyrannical power, who tortures his victims cruelly—this harshness 
is sometimes treated as vengeance that Love takes on one who re- 
sists his will. He is provided with arrows. He enkindles a fire 
within the lover’s breast. On the other hand, love inspires men 
with great courage and increases their strength to a remarkable 
degree. Love is a science or an art that needs to be learned. At 
other times it is a disease or warfare. 

In addition to the metaphors of love as a disease, an art, fire, 
or a sort of warfare, we have also the figure of the strong roots of 
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love, the specific metaphor of Alis storming a fortress, and the 
similes of the lover compared to an ox and of secret love compared 
to a fire under ashes, all copied from Ovid. 

There are four love monologues. 

According to Crestien’s own statement at the beginning of his 
Lancelot (9) both the matiere and the san were given to him by 
Marie de Champagne. We are forced to conclude that Marie gave 
him some sort of a plot on which to work.** Gaston Paris, whose 
studies on the Lancelot romances*? sum up and supersede the work 
of Jonckbloet,®* Holland,** Bachtold,®* and Maertens,®* is of the 
opinion that the source of Crestien’s poem is a Celtic epic, itself un- 
known to Crestien but coming to him in altered form through 
Anglo-Norman story-tellers. The originality of Crestien, accord- 
ing to Paris, is in the introduction of a new motif into the story: 
namely the love of Lancelot and Guenievre.®* 


61 Cf, W. A. Nitze, “ Sans et matiere dans les ceuvres de Chrétien de Troyes,” 
Rom., XLIV (1915-17), 14-36. 

62 Gaston Paris, “Lancelot du Lac,” Rom., X (1881), 470-496, and XII 
(1883), 459-534. 

63 W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Le roman de la Charrette d’aprés Gauthier Map et 
Chrétien de Troies, La Haye, 1850. 

64 W. L. Holland, Crestien von Troies. Eine Literaturgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung, Tiibingen, 1854. 

65 Jakob Bachtold, Der Lanzelet des Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, Frauenfeld, 
1870. 

66 Paul Maertens, “Zur Lanzelotsage. Eine literarhistorische Untersuchung,” 
Boehmer’s Romanische Studien, V (1880), 557-706. Maertens treats extensively 
the work of former scholars on the Lancelot romances. 

67 The story of Queen Guenievre’s abduction has often been compared to that 
of the Wooing of Etain (see John Rhys, The Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, 
64; G. L. Kittredge, Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII, 190,n.2; K.G. T. Webster, 
Englische Studien, XXXVI (1906), 340; Gertrude Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, 
Frankfurt a.M. and London, 1913, II, 5-28, where more bibliography is to be 
found). 

The sword-bridge has been treated by Miss Laura Hibbard, “ The Sword- 
Bridge of Chrétien de Troyes and its Celtic Other-worlds,” Rom. Rev., IV (1913), 
166 ff. 

Miss Hopkins (op. cit., 62) sees influence from Wace on the theme of 
Guenievre’s infidelity and her liaison with some one closely related to Arthur. 
See also R. Thedens, Li Chevalier as Deus Espees in seinem Verhaeltnis su 
seinen Quellen insbesondere zu den Romanen Crestiens von Troyes, Gottingen, 
1908, 128. 


Foerster was of the opinion that the Totenreichmotif in Lancelot, together 
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The main theme of the romance is that of adulterous love ex- 
alting the lady and debasing the man to a role of abject slavery to 
the will of his mistress. This theme is Ovidian. Provencal influ- 
ences are certainly not-to be denied, but Ovid is to be considered 
as the principal source of inspiration for the love treatment in this 
romance. 

Briefly summarized, Gaston Paris gives the following descrip- 
tion or analysis of the love in Crestien’s Lancelot:** (1) It is ille- 
gitimate and furtive. The lover fears continually to lose his mis- 
tress, to be unworthy of her, to displease her. (2) He is therefore 
in an inferior position, always timid and trembling, while the lady 
is capricious toward him, often unjust, haughty, and disdainful. 
(3) To be worthy of her love, the man accomplishes all sorts of 
brave deeds and she, on her side thinks always of making him a 
better knight on account of her love. (4) Love is an art or science 
with elaborate rules. 

This analysis could be applied to Ovidian love with very littleé 
modification. Gaston Paris was himself aware of this fact. Ovid’s 
love is illegitimate and furtive, and love is always accompanied by 
fear in his works. It is the danger and risk that make love inter- 
esting and fascinating. Calm, quiet, assured love has no attraction 
for Ovid. It must be enhanced by the caprice of the lady. Her 
yielding must be delayed by changeableness, haughtiness and unjust 
treatment. Moreover the fear of losing one’s mistress must con- 
tinually give zest to the game. Ovid’s heroes are ready to endure 
hardship or perform most difficult feats for the sake of winning 
their ladies’ love or to get into their presence. Love is an art anda 
with the Entfuehrungsmotiv interwoven in the story, was imitated from Ovid 
(see Karrenritter, \xxi). The present author cannot find sufficient evidence to 
substantiate this theory. 

The boon that Arthur promises Ké without any specification in regard to it 
in advance and which has to be granted when stated though much against the 
desire of the king has parallels in the Ovidian stories of Phaeton (Met. II) and 
of Semeles (Met. III, 288 ff.) ; but this episode seems rather to be a variant of 
the motif known as the “ rash boon,” found in several Celtic stories, combined, as 
here, with that of the abduction of a married woman (see Miss Schoepperle, op. 
cit., especially 424 ff. and 528 ff., where reference is made to articles touching on 


this subject by Kittredge, Schofield, and others). 
68 Op. cit., 518. 
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science for which Ovid laid down most elaborate rules in his Ars 
amatoria. 

In only two respects does Paris’ analysis differ from one that 
might be made of Ovid’s treatment of love. In Crestien and later 
French writers the code was taken more seriously and was accepted 
as actual love doctrine. This situation is due to the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. Authority, convention, and tradition were strong 
forces. The courtly love of the Middle Ages had also the quality 
of idealization which was lacking in Ovid. Woman was raised to 
a higher plane and love was supposed to strengthen and ennoble 
courage and character. This element of difference is due to the 
differing religions. It was that trait of idealization that needed to 
be added to Ovidian love to make it acceptable to Christian civiliza- 
tion. Crestien’s genius lay in his appreciation of the psychological 
interest of Ovid’s material and in his ability to adapt the Latin 
poet’s keen observations and suggestions, transforming Ovid’s fic- 
tions into a form that appealed to Christian taste. 


Our study of the love situation in Crestien’s works shows that 
the love treatment in Lancelot is not very different from that in 
Cligés. The difference lies in the attitude toward adultery, in an 
exaggerated development of the theme of the role of Love as tor- 
mentor and absolute master transferred to the lady, and in the 
change of emphasis from the physical effects of love that are promi- 
nent in Cligés but of much rarer occurrence in Lancelot to the 
slavish subservience of the lover to his lady’s will. Crestien has 
brought out different phazes of the Ovidian love conception in dif- 
ferent works. 

Whatever may have been the plot at Crestien’s command, it is 
clear that, at most, such a framework could have served only as the 
frailest sort of support for the real story as Crestien conceived it. 
Lancelot appears to be a story of an abduction and rescue—whose 
otherworld character implies a prebable Celtic sourcee—upon which 
has been hung a most incongruous love-situation. It is the super- 
imposed burden that constitutes the literary value and interest of 
the romance. All the episodes that bring out the humiliation of the 
lover, his obedience to his lady or his mental absorption in his love 
and the one that treats of the thought of suicide in the minds of 
both lovers are due to Ovidian influence. 
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Although Guenievre and Lancelot were characters already exist- 
ing in previous literature, Crestien has made them over. Lancelot 
is as completely of the Ovidian type as a mediaeval knight could 
well be. Guenievre may have been a fairy-mistress originally but 
in Crestien’s romance she has no personality and seems to serve in 
no other capacity than that of furnishing a lady to rescue and one 
who with every sort of impropriety personifies the suggestions that 
Ovid offers for a haughty mistress reducing her lover to deepest 
humility. 

The following lines show Ovidian influence: 208, 364-81, 564— 
77, 631-8, 715-79, 1240-54, 1348-56, 1436-49, 1580-87, 3126-9, 
3691-4, 3738-9, 3763-73, 3816-30, 3955-08, 4232-5, 4249, 4261-5, 
4276, 4330-4414, 4494-7, 4501-9, 4560-3, 4695-4702, 4721, 4776- 
81. The action of lines 5658—5913, Crestien’s original adaptation 
of the story of the three days tournament, is arranged to develop 
the theme that underlies the whole romance. 

Love is personified as a god. It is treated metaphorically as a 
science and as a disease. Crestien has copied Ovid’s metaphor of 
night conquering day and also the figure of sailing and arriving in 
port. There are love-monologues of the Ovidian type. 


The source of Yvain has so far baffled the most ardent efforts 
of scholars in its search. The attempts at explaining its origin have 
been numerous and contradictory.*® Crestien refers vaguely to a 
conte as his source: 


69 Most scholars since Rauch, Die waelsche, franzoesische, und deutsche Bear- 
beitung. der Iweinsage, Berlin, 1869, have been of the opinion that Yvain is inde- 
pendent of the Welsh Owein and Lunet. Rauch and a great many scholars since 
have regarded Crestien’s story as originally Celtic, at least in part. At the 
furthest pole on this side of the argument are to be ranged the articles of Pro- 
fessor A. C. L. Brown (“Iwain, A Study in the origins of Arthurian Romance,” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., VIII, Boston, 1903. “ The Knight 
of the Lion,” PMLA, XX (1905), 673 ff.; and “ Chrétien’s ‘ Yvain,’” Mod. Phil., 
IX (1911-12), 109 ff.), who suggests for almost every incident of Crestien’s 
romance a parallel in a Celtic fairy-mistress story of the type of the Sick-Bed 
of Cuchulinn. W. A. Nitze ccanects the main episode of this romance (“ A New 
Source of the Yvain,’,, fod. Phil., Ij 1905-6), 267 ff., and “ The Fountain De- 
fended,” Mod. Phil., (1g1I-12), ff.) with a possible folk-story embodying 
the theme of the Arician diana myth, which he believes was prevalent especially 
in the Poitou region. Te tale, according to Professor Nitze, may have been 
amalgamated with a Cel.ic story in Crestien’s immediate source. Foerster has 
always maintained that no trace of a Celtic source is to be found in the main 


f 
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6814 Del Chevalier au Lion fine 
oe ‘ . . 
Crestiiens son romanz einsi; 

Qu’onques plus conter n’an oi. 


This ending may be no more than a formula to which no meaning 
should be attached.” In the absence of definite proof to the con- 
trary, however, it is probably best to assume that there may have 
been a popular tale that offered Crestien his first frame. Even 
granting that Professor Brown has shown more or less accurately 
what that original may have been, there is still a wide divergence 
between that story and Crestien’s romance, and Crestien would need, 


theme; namely, that of the relations between Laudine and Yvain (see Wtb., 
106 ff.). He seeks the origin of Yvain in the maerchen of the Maiden captivated 
by a giant and claims that the incident of Jocaste’s marriage with the slayer of 
her husband in the Roman de Thébes was the source of Laudine’s marriage with 
Yvain. In so doing he has given up his former theory that the story of the 
Widow of Ephesus was Crestien’s source for this portion of the romance, and 
accepts, instead, the views of Van Hamel (Rom. Forsch., XXIII (1907), 911 ff.), 
Voretzsch (Einfuehrung in das Studium der altfranzoesischen Litteratur,2 1913, 
321), and Hilka (Die direkte Rede als stilistisches Kunstmittel in den Romanen 
des Kristian von Troyes, 1903, 128, n. 1). Rudolf Zenker (“ Weiteres zur Mabi- 
nogionfrage,” Z#SL, XLI (1913), 147) declares that this view is unjustified and 
maintains that an earlier hypothetical version of the Yvain must be the source 
of the Jocaste episode in Thébes. Many other suggestions have been made in 
regard to the source of Yvain. Axel Ahlstroem (“Sur l’origine du Chevalier 
au lion,” Mélanges de philologie romane dédiés & C. Wahlund, Macon, 1896) 
believes that Laudine was originally a swan-lady. Baist prefers to call her a 
“Wasserfrau” (see Gottfried Baist, “Die Quellen des Yvain,” ZRP, XXI 
(1897), 402-405). Gaston Paris (Rom., XVII (1888), 334-335) considered 
Laudine a fairy and compared the main theme of Yvain to that of Guingamor, 
etc., in which the husband of a fairy departs with the intention of returning but 
forgets a promise and so is not allowed to return. Heinrich Goosens (Uber 
Sage, Quelle, und Komposition des Chevalier des lyon des Crestien de Troyes, 
Dissertation, Paderborn, 1883, 36) believes that Crestien’s poem was based on an 
oral tale recounted by Celtic story-tellers at French courts. Franz Settegast 
(Z. f. rom, Phil., XXXII, 416 ff.; Die Antiken Elemente im altfranzoesischen 
Merowingerzyklus, Leipsig, 1907, 60 ff.; Das Polyphemmaerchen in altfranzoesi- 
schen Gedichten, Leipsig, 1917, 62 ff.) suggests historical, Byzantine sources, also 
the Cybele-Attis and Polyphemus legends. See Foerster, Wtb., 107, for bibliog- 
raphy; also Vollmoeller, Kr. Jahrsb., VIII (1904), II, 311 ff., and ibid., X (1906), 
II, 79 ff—Rudolf Zenker’s Forschungen sur Artusepik I, Ivainstudien. Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1921, 8vo, pp. xxviii, 356, containing elaborate analyses of the Theories 
of A. C. L. Brown, W. A, Nitze and other specialists, appears too late to be 
utilized in the present study. 
70 See Foerster, Wtb., 96. 
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as Professor Brown states,"! to be endowed with remarkable artistic 
talent in order to effect that transformation. 

In transforming his source Crestien produces a love-intrigue 
modeled directly on the recommendations of Ovid. This intrigue 
was double; for after winning his lady’s love Yvain loses it for a 
time, thereby becoming insane from grief; and, after recovering 
from his madness, wins his lady back again according to Ovidian 
precepts. The romance as a whole presents a loose structure with a 
number of episodes of interest in themselves but held together only 
by the theme of Yvain’s love for Laudine with its intrigues and the 
suffering that it causes the lover. This love being of the Ovidian 
type it is evident that the influence of Ovid gives to this romance its 
real character and chief interest. 

Laudine shows some Ovidian elements in her make-up, particu- 
larly as a harsh mistress who causes her lover much suffering. She 
is also the Ovidian woman of a thousands moods." 

Lunete is the Ovidian go-between as servant of the lady, but is 
raised by her loyalty to her mistress and to Yvain to a high moral 
plane. Yvain by his obedience, patience, endurance of hardship, 
and especially by his insanity due to love is conceived to a large 
degree on the suggestions of Ovid. 

It is the elements of insanity and of winning a lady by the help 
of a serving maid that are emphasized in Yvain. The physical 
effects of love appear, but much less extensively than in Cligés. 

There are several episodes or incidents in Yvain that are due to 
Ovidian influence. These are the funeral of Laudine’s husband at 
which Laudine attracts Yvain, her next husband; the first love- 
intrigue; Yvain’s madness; the scene at the fountain based on the 
Pyramus and Thisbe story; the burning of the evil counsellors; and 
the second love-intrigue. 

Love is personified as a god. Love is treated metaphorically as 
a disease and as warfare. There is also the metaphor of love’s deep 
roots. Other figures of speech that are imitated from Ovid are the 
five similes of Yvain pursuing Esclados compared to a hawk after 

71 Op. cit., 147. 

72In marrying within a few days the man who killed her first husband, by 


turning from the second husband and then back to him again, Laudine proves 
herself very changeable. 
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a crane, of love compared to a horse that may be spurred on ot 
reined in, of Gauvain compared to the sun, and of late-coming love 
compared to a green log. 

There are three love-monologues; two by Yvain (1428 ff. and 
3531 ff.) and one by Laudine (1760 ff.). 

Borrowings from Ovid have been noted in the following lines: 
14-17, 880-91, 1356-74, 1398-1402, 1920, 1959-63, 1875-2020, 
2139-47, 2400-8, 2513-26, 2579, 2615, 2627, 2634-6, 2716-39, 
2755-8, 2775-2814, 3490-3567, 4348-54, 4570-5, 4588-4600, 
5375-88, 6513-16. 


Perceval or the Contes del Graal appears to have a strong didac- 
tic purpose. The main interest is in the education and training of 
aknight. This training and the quest motif are the essential themes 
of the poem and they turn the development of the romance defi- 
nitely away from love. Perceval gives up worldly comforts and 
joys for a greater purpose.** Nevertheless a small amount of 
Ovidian influence is to be found in this romance. 

There is only one short love episode in this poem; namely that 
of the castle besieged by Clamadex (Baist, 1911 ff.; Potvin, 
3127 ff.). This episode is developed with great subtlety; for it is 
combined with the motive of the lady’s distress over the threatened 
attack of Clamadex, who wishes to have the lady as his bride. 
Moreover the psychological handling is clever; for even when Per- 
ceval’s hostess has arisen from her bed to enter the room of her 
guest in the middle of the night, she assures herself that it is only 
in order to tell him of her trouble. 

Perceval has retired for the night and fallen at once into a 
sound sleep, for he knows nothing of the “deduit de pucele” 
(Baist: 1914-15) and thoughts of love do not keep him awake. 
His hostess, however, cannot sleep. This sharp contrast is signifi- 
cant. The reader familiar with the love-treatment of Crestien and 
other writers of the time who described the assaults of love upon 
the wakeful lover, tossing and turning upon his bed, trembling, per- 
spiring, sighing, and weeping will immediately be struck by the 
suggestion implied in the contrast between the sound sleep of Per- 


78 Cf. Gottfried Baist, Parzival und der Graal, Prorektoratsrede, Freiberg i. 
Br., 1909, esp. 43-44. 
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ceval and the insomnia of the lady. The author explains that Per- 
ceval’s hostess lies thinking because she is defenseless against “ une 
bataille qui l’assaut” (1925). The wording of the text brings to 
our minds the love-warfare first because Clamadex and his attack 
are not mentioned until several lines later (1965 ff.) ; and the play 
on the words bataille and assaut is evident. 

Until now, in the middle of the night, this self-possessed lady 
has played the role of courteous hostess whose attentions to the 
comfort of her guest are not disturbed by any anxiety. She has 
perfect control of herself the next morning also—on the very day 
when she fears that Clamadex may get her into his power (2056 ff.). 
This is the moment when we should expect her to tremble, sigh, 
and weep from fear. But it is evident that the only really uncon- 
trollable fear that causes her to tremble and weep is love-fear. If 
she had wished only to induce Perceval to defend her, she would 
have asked him publicly to do so, or at least during waking hours. 

Moreover, the earlier suggestion (1838 ff.) that the two future 
lovers were made for each other: 


1848 Que I’un e l’autre semble 


( Potvin, Que dex I’un por I’autre feist, 
3064) Por ce qu’ensemble les meist ; 


the fact that the lady passed the rest of the night in Perceval’s bed; 
also that Perceval asks and obtains her love the next morning 
(2079 ff.)—all indicates clearly that this is a love episode from the 
beginning. Perceval is so silent and backward that the lady must 
make the advances. 

In Perceval love is personified as a god. The metaphors of love 
as a disease and as warfare occur. Lastly, Ovid’s theory that all 
women can be won and that they mean “ yes” when they say “no” 
is borrowed. 

The passages that show influence from Ovid are as follows: 
1923-42, 3817-38, 4164, 4173-4417,"* 4823-6, 8912-23. 

74 This is the passage that deals with Perceval’s absorption in thoughts of his 
mistress, brought on by the sight of blood drops on snow. The idea of the blood 
drops seems to have come out of Celtic literature (see Heinrich Zimmer, Keltische 


Studien, Berlin, 1884, II, 200 ff.) and the development of the action is Crestien’s 
own invention. 
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The lyrics resemble those of Provence and thereby present a 
similar conception of love to that of Crestien’s romances. Some 
direct influence from Ovid has been shown. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF CRESTIEN’S EARLY WorRKS 


The following remarks deal with the relative chronology of 
Crestien’s early works and seek to prove that Crestien listed these 
works, with the exception of Guillaume d’ Angleterre, in chronolog- 
ical order in his prologue to Cligés. The convincing feature in the 
evidence for our contention is the fact that the love-conception in 
all of Crestien’s works except Erec et Enide and Guillaume d’ Angle- 
terre shows Ovidian influence whereas in these two poems it is free 
from such influence. 

Analyzing the relations of the lovers in Erec, we find that the 
hero, who is a young and vigorous knight, meets Enide, a young 
lady so beautiful that the whole court of King Arthur, without a 
dissenting voice, declares her to be more beautiful than any that 
were there before her arrival. Enide is to serve Erec as his lady in 
a combat with another knight. Erec promises to marry Enide, 
whom he has found in rags. That he loves her dearly is very clear. 
He obtains his bride, however, in the most matter of fact way. 
There is no trace of the sort of love that we have found in Philo- 
mena, Cligés, and the later romances. Erec has no hesitation, but 
without fear and in the most straightforward manner asks the 
vavassor to give him his daughter in marriage: 


660 Et vostre fille me bailliez 
Demain a l’espervier conquerre, 
Que je l’an manrai an ma terre, 
Se Deus la victoire me done; 


None of the symptoms of love appear such as trembling, sighing, 
or fainting. There is no personification of love as a god; no men- 
tion of love-sickness. 


696 Erec dormi po cele nuit 


cannot be taken as meaning that his love for Enide kept him awake. 
The context preceding and following the line explains its meaning: 


691 Mout orent cele nuit vellie: 
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They all stay up very late that night and the next morning Erec 
was up 
697 . . . lués que l’aube crieve. 


A second night was spent at the home of the vavassor before Erec 
returned with Enide to Arthur’s court: 


1429 Cele nuit ont tote dormie. 


No element of Ovidian love occurs in Erec except the idea that 
love gives courage and strength and the suicide motif from the 
Pyramus and Thisbe story (4608 ff.). 

The notion that love gives courage and strength is a common- 
place." 

The suicide motif of the Pyramus and Thisbe story was re- 
peatedly used by Crestien as we have noted several times in the 
course of this study. It is very probable that the passage in Erec 
was suggested to him by the Old French poem of Pyrame et 
Thisbé.? 

Professor Nitze’s comparison of Amores III, 3 ff. to a passage 
in Erec where Enide’s eyes are described as glistening like stars, 
while one could mirror oneself in her beauty, does not prove 
Ovidian influence.* Such descriptions are commonplace in the 
literature of the time.* According to Faral, these descriptions were 

1 Found in Erec, 914 ff. and 5056 ff. Professor Nitze (Mod. Phil., XI [1914], 
449) has called attention to the fact that the conception of the love of ladies as 
a spur to valor already existed in Goeffrey of Monmouth’s Historia regum 
Britanniae (ed. San Marte, Halle, 1854). The final sentence of IX, 13, reads as 
follows: “ Efficiebantur ergo castrae mulieres, et milites amore illarum meliores.” 

2Enide, mourning the supposed death of Erec, takes her husband’s sword 
and intends to kill herself. This is the situation in the Pyramus story. There is 
also an apostrophe of death somewhat similar to that in the Old French Pyrame 
et Thisbé: 

Erec, 4656 Morz que demore et que atant, 
Que ne me prant sans nul respit? 
P. et T., 754 Morz, que demores? Qar me prens! 
He, Morz, 


Por quoi demors? c’est granz torz 
Que je ne sui or endroit morz. 


8 Erec, 433-441. See Nitze, Mod. Phil., XI (1914), 453, n. 2. 

4Cf. Edmond Faral, Rom., XL (1911), 182 ff.; M. B. Ogle, MLN, XVII 
(1912), 239, and Amer. Jour. of Phil., XXXIV (1913), 125 ff.; W. A. Nitze, op. 
cit., 452, note. 
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developed in the schools and were much alike, being based, with 
more or less amplification, on set models. 

The only classical influences that appear at all clearly in the 
love situation of Erec are found in connection with the motif of 
uxoriousness, which may be derived from Vergil.° 

Erec is preeminently a psychological novel. The main theme 
of the poem treats of a brave young knight who has fallen into 
uxoriousness and of the effect of this situation on both the man and 
the woman. The inimitable knight appears no more in the lists. 
His former companions in arms murmur and gossip over the 
slothfulness of Erec until some remarks are reported to Enide. 
Her pride, both for herself and for her husband, is hurt by the 
slander that has come to her ears. She is unable longer to keep her 
dissatisfaction and grief to herself. Realizing the difficulty of the 
situation, she does not wish to anger Erec by reproaches and yet 
she wishes to induce him to regain his good reputation. For this 
reason she hesitates and appears to show a lack of frankness® toward 
her husband. Erec is quite naturally disturbed by her embarrass- 
ment and, no doubt, has heard and guessed enough to realize that 
his wife is dissatisfied with him. He does not seem to be at all 
jealous,’ but he is in doubt about Enide’s love for him. He knows 
that she is blameless from the point of view of her honor. Although 
he is not jealous, yet he is not sure that she loves him and respects 
him as much as he requires—if she had not proved herself ready to 
endure every hardship and to serve him and love him wholly accord- 
ing to his ideal of woman’s love for man, Erec would never have 
returned home alive.® 


5 Erec, 2434 ff. and Aeneis, IV. Cf. Ogle, Rom. Rev., IX (1918), 18, and 
Nitze, Mod. Phil., XI (1913), 458, n. 1; also Rom. Rev., X (1919), 26 ff. 

® Cf. E. S. Sheldon, “ Why does Chrétien’s Erec treat Enide so harshly?” 
Rom. Rev., V (1914), 115 ff., 120. 

7 See, however, Gaston Paris, Review of Foerster, “ Erec und Enide,” Rom., 
XX (1891), 148 ff., 163; also Zenker, Zur Mabinogionfrage, Halle, 1912, 74; 
Mario Roques, Review of Myrrha Borodine, “La Femme et l'amour au XII* 
siécle d’aprés les poémes de Chrétien de Troyes,” Rom., XXXIX (1910), 379; 
W. A. Nitze, “ The Romance of Erec, Son of Lac,” Mod. Phil., XI (1914), 1-45, 
3; also Rom, Rev., X (1919), 26 ff., and Sheldon, op. cit., 124. 

8 This is to be inferred from the thorough and protracted test that Erec 
made of Enide’s loyalty and from his statement at the end: 
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There can be no doubt that Erec has the sovereignty over his 
wife.® It is clear that he believes he should have it; for he assumes 
complete authority naturally and Enide as naturally submits to that 
authority. Professor Nitze, believing the source of Erec to be 
Celtic, treats Enide as a rationalized fairy mistress. We are in no 
way concerned with popular or Celtic sources, here, and therefore 
do not need to consider whether Enide may have been a fairy in an 
earlier version. We do need, however, to insist on Crestien’s artis- 
tic ownership of this romance which is, unquestionably, one of the 
best literary works of the twelfth century in France. The important 
fact for our particular problem is that Enide is not a fairy in 
Crestien’s story’® nor does she have Erec at any time under any 
sort of control except that of love. It is very important to note, 
however, that this cannot be the control that was exercised by later 
heroines of courtly romances. Crestien had not yet developed the 
type of love that is to be found in Lancelot nor that of Cligés. 
Whatever control Enide may have lies in her submission “to the 
domination of the stronger sex.”** Such was, unquestionably, the 
natural relation between man and wife according to the universal 
view of life in the North of France during the early twelfth cen- 
tury. That is the view that has been held by the vast majority of 
people down to the most recent times. Courtly love was a literary 
matter and its spread through high society was largely a literary in- 
fluence on that life. This fact seems often to be lost from view. 
It is not uncommon to find data gleaned from mediaeval romances, 
in an attempt by historians to reconstruct the social history of the 
twelfth century, turned about by students of literature to serve as 
supposed evidence of an historical nature to aid them in solving 
literary problems. 

Professor Sheldon (126) has noted the effectiveness of Cres- 
tien’s art in portraying the natural timidity of Enide before her 


4921 Bien vos ai del tot essaiiee! 

Ne soiiez de rien esmaiiee, 
Qu’or vos aim plus, qu’ains mes ne fis, 
Et je resui certains et fis, 
Que vos m’amez parfitemant. 

® Cf. Nitze, Mod. Phil., XI, 4. 

10 Cf. Sheldon, op. cit., 118, n. 3. 

11 Nitze, op. cit., 4. 
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husband. He has explained admirably how Erec curtly recognizes 
her justification and meanwhile forms a plan for testing her loyalty 
(we substitute the term “loyalty” for Professor Sheldon’s “ sin- 
cerity”’) and for solving the doubts that she has raised in his mind 
—a plan which he does not reveal to his wife at once. The plan is 
also, of course, for regaining his reputation as a valiant knight by 
following his wife’s admonition: 


2566 Autre consoil vos convient prandre, 
Que vos puissiez cest blasme estaindre 
Et vostre premier los ataindre ; 
Car trop vos ai oi blasmer ; 


for he realizes that he is under just criticism: 


2576 “Dame!”, fet il, “ droit an etistes, 
Et cil qui m’an blasment ont droit.” 


Erec now subjects himself to the most difficult trials of his 
knightly prowess, but his wife must go with him and together they 
will prove themselves worthy. Erec will govern, however, and 
direct at all times; for he is in no sense a courtois lover. He is 
perfectly sure of himself and never admits that he was in the least 
at fault in his attitude toward his wife. He finally pardons her for 
the injury she has done him: 


4929 “Et se vos rien m’avez mesdite, 
Jel vos pardoing tot et claim quite 
Del forfet et de la parole.” 


Crestien makes it clear that he is of the same opinion as Erec by 
telling his readers at the opening of this episode that Enide 


2487 . . . dist une parole, 
Dont ele se tint puis por fole; 


and, though she did not realize at the time that she was doing any 
harm, yet she blamed herself bitterly afterward: 


2606 Mes trop m’a orgiauz sozlevee: 
An mon orguel avrai damage, 
Quant je ai dit si grant outrage, 
Et bien est droiz que je 1’i aie. 
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The author says for himself: 


2584 Or est Enide an grant esfroi: 
Mout se lieve triste et pansive, 
A li sole tance et estrive 
De la folie qu’ele dist ; 
Tant grate chievre que mal gist. 


Later, on account of her contrition: 


3100 Onques la nuit ne somella, 
Ainz tint par les frains an sa main 
Les chevaus jusqu’a l’andemain, 
Et mout s’est blasmee et maudite 
De la parole qu’ele ot dite, 


“Lasse!” fet ele, “con mar vi 
Mon orguel et ma sorcuidance! 


In fact, Enide has slandered her husband and she has allowed her 
pride to lead her to express disapproval of her husband’s conduct, 
thus showing disrespect but also apparent disloyalty toward Erec 


because she seems to side with his detractors. Moreover, she is 
guilty of one of the seven deadly sins; namely, pride. 

Erec’s treatment of his wife is not surprising. It is natural. 
If his treatment of Enide had not been stern and reproving we 
would need to explain it. The reason that this perfectly natural 
conduct of Erec has puzzled scholars is, without doubt, the fact 
that they have looked upon this romance in the light of Crestien’s 
love-treatment in the later romances. The truth of this statement 
is borne out by Foerster’s use of the term minnedienst'? or the cita- 
tion of Guinizelli’s “ Al cor gentil ripara sempre Amore.”** The 
use of the term “ minnedienst”’ is, to say the least, highly mislead- 
ing and the comparison of the love-treatment in Erec to that of 
Guinizelli is entirely out of place. Crestien was never “touched 
with mysticism” nor is he at this time the poet of courtly love. In 
order to understond Erec it is necessary to realize that Crestien has 
not yet developed that new, artificial attitude toward love through 
the study of Ovid and the influences from the South. 

12 Erec und Enide, 1909, xviii. 


18 See B. M. Woodbridge, “ Chrétien’s Erec as a Cornelian Hero,” Rom. 
Rev., VI (1915), 442. 
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Once rid of this false conception, we may examine the situation 
in our romance with the expectation of understanding its psychol- 
ogy clearly. 

The theme of Erec is that of love and “sovereignty ” wounded 
by pride and misunderstanding—a theme of universal experience 
and therefore of universal interest. The sovereignty is taken for 
granted—a thing that Chaucer could scarcely do, nor could Cres- 
tien have done so after Cligés. Erec, slandered by his own sub- 
jects and former companions, is angered by his wife’s disrespect 
for his sovereignty and deeply grieved by her disloyalty toward his 
love for her and by her appearance of loving him much less than 
he had supposed. Restrained anger and grief well up in his heart 
so that speech is impossible. He can only act. And yet Erec is at 
no time unjust or cruel toward his wife—granted of course the cir- 
cumstances and the authority of a husband. He humbles her only 
by way of reproof. Her service as squire is not unusual; she had 
already served in a like capacity (451 ff.) when Erec first met her 
at her father’s house. Erec uses no violence nor any undignified 
or injurious language toward his wife. In fact Crestien has dealt 


so lightly and artfully with this interesting conjugal problem that 
he has kept our sympathy and admiration for both the man and the 


woman. 

The theme of the slothful lover was well known in Crestien’s 
time on account of its frequent occurrence in Classical Latin liter- 
ature.* The best known example of the love-sick hero was, of 
course, Virgil’s Aeneas.’®> In calling attention to this fact, Pro- 
fessor Nitze has stated that the Dido-Aeneas situation is not that 
of Erec. The wide divergence between the two situations is ap- 
parent. The theme, however, is the same except that Crestien 
carries it farther and, instead of separating the lovers, effects a re- 
conciliation. In Virgil, the Dido story is a subordinate episode in 
which the theme of uxoriousness is used only as a reversal of the 
hero’s fortune in order to heighten the interest of the narrative; 
whereas in Erec it is the main theme. 

14 Cf, M. B. Ogle, “ The Sloth of Erec,” Rom. Rev., IX (1918), 1 ff., esp. 9 ff. 

15 Cf. Nitze, Mod. Phil., XI (1914), 14, and Rom. Rev., XI (1919), 34. Pro- 


fessor Nitze has noted (Mod. Phil., XI, 12) the elaboration of the danger of 
sloth in the speech of Cador in Wace’s Brut (11021 ff.). 
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Crestien has made this classical theme his own and has put far 
more into it than anyone before or since. It is his keen insight 
into the psychological possibilities of the situation and his clever 
conception and analysis of a probable development of such an inci- 
dent in the life of a man and a woman that makes the poem still 
readable and interesting. In fact, it would be difficult to find a love 
theme devoid of the added element of faithlessness developed in a 
manner of equal psychological interest. As a psychological treat- 
ment of an intimate sex relationship between two individuals Erec 
seems to be unique. Is there anywhere else an equally satisfying 
and interesting drama of married life into which the situation of 
the triangle does not enter? 

Though the love-situation in Erec may be paralleled in Vergil 
and other Latin writers*® there is little in Ovid that resembles it. 
The theme of uxoriousness occurs in the works of Ovid. Pro- 
fessor Ogle has cited the passages.** Ovid’s attitude toward the 
theme is, however, the opposite of Crestien’s in Erec. The atti- 
tude of the Latin poet is expressed in the following lines from the 
Amores: 


I, 9, 31 Ergo desidiam quicumque vocabat amorem, 
Desinat : ingeniist experientis amor. 
Ardet in abducta Briseide magnus Achilles: 


Ipse, ego segnis eram discinctaque in otia natus: 
Mollierant animos lectus et umbra meos ; 

Inpulit ignavum formosae cura puellae 
Iussit et in castris aera merere suis: 

Inde vides agilem nocturnaque bella gerentem. 
Qui nolet fieri desidiosus, amet! 


Since Erec is free from Ovidian influence on its love concep- 
tion and Cligés, as we have already seen in our study of this ques- 
tion, is in places nothing but a patchwork of fragments taken from 
Ovid’s works and since this influence of Ovid on the love concep- 
tion of Crestien’s poems continues through all of the later works 
including Perceval, it is not possible to believe that Crestien had 


16 See M. B. Ogle, op. cit., 9 ff. 
17 Op. cit., 9 ff. 
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already translated the chief source of this notion; namely, the Ars 
amatoria; for it is unquestionably the work of translation or adap- 
tation that inspired Crestien so thoroughly with this Ovidian man- 
ner of treating love that he never ceased to reveal its influence after 
once having become infatuated with it. 

Philomena, the translation of Ovid’s Ars amatoria, and the 
Pelops story, collectively designated by Foerster as the Ovidiana, 
have generally been considered as the earliest of Crestien’s work. 
Gaston Paris puts Philomena first of all, then the translation of the 
Ars amatoria, and third the Pelops story or Mors de lespaule. 
Both Paris and Foerster place the Tristan or Del roi Marc et d’Iseut 
la blonde next, then Erec, Cligés, Lancelot, Yvain, and Perceval in 
the order named except that Foerster places Guillaume d’ Angleterre 
immediately after Cligés. Paris would also give the last named 
work the same relative date if one insists on attributing it to 
Crestien.** 

Our study of the love-treatment in Crestien’s work has shown 
that this order of our poet’s works is incorrect. It is not the order 
in which Crestien listed them himself in the prologue to Cligés: 


Cil qui fist d’Erec et d’Enide, 

Et les comandemanz Ovide 

Et l’Art d’Amors an romanz mist 
Et le Mors de 1’Espaule fist, 

Del roi Marc et d’Iseut la blonde, 
Et de la Hupe et de l’Aronde 

Et del Rossignol la Muance 


This order was disturbed to fit the theory that Crestien began his 
career as a poet with translations inspired by his study of the classics 
during his school days. 

The order in which Crestien arranged his works in the pro- 
logue to Cligés is, according to Paris,’* of no consequence, being 
determined by the exigencies of the rhyme. Foerster is of the same 
opinion,*® although he admits that the theory in regard to the rhyme 
can be no more than a supposition. The more natural hypothesis, 


17 See Foerster, Wtb., 23 ff., and Gaston Paris, JdS, 1902, 293. 
18 See JdS, 1902, 292. 
19 See Wtb., 24. 
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however, is that Crestien listed his works in chronological order. 
At least we may say that the argument based on the rhyme is of no 
importance. Meyer-Liibke” rejects this argument and suggests 
different lines in proof of his claim that Crestien was not forced to 
list his works in a certain order on account of the rhyme. Meyer- 
Liibke’s lines do not follow the order that Paris considered the 
actual chronological order in which Crestien wrote them. For that 
reason six lines are here suggested as possible Old French lines 
that may serve to show that the poet was not obliged to follow any 
set order in enumerating his early works but could have given them 
in the order supposed by Paris to be chronological: 


Cil qui de Philomena fist, 

Et l’Art d’Amors an romanz mist, 
Les regles d’Ovide rima, 

Le Mors de 1’Espaule conta, 

Et del roi Marc et d’Iseut dist, 
Et d’Erec et d’Enide fist 


De Boer takes up this question in the introduction to his edition 
of Philomena. On page cix he declares that we have the right to 
conclude that Philomena is the “ premiére en date des ceuvres con- 
nues de Chrétien de Troyes” for the following reasons: 

1. Use of “el” for “ele” rather frequently. This form occurs 
only two or three times in the great romances of Crestien.** This 
argument by itself proves nothing. Crestien might have used the 
form at any point in his career. If we found it used frequently in 
two or three poems and not at all in the rest then we might be 
justified in making a division of his works on this ground. 

2. A tendency to give long descriptions, whereas in his later 
works Crestien contented himself with giving short indications. 
De Boer cites two such cases: the long description of Philomena’s 
moral perfections and the description of the supper (172 ff. and 
582 ff.). As for the first of these descriptions we have found (Sec- 
tion B, above) that it was borrowed from Ovid’s Ars amatoria. 
This fact establishes a strong probability that Crestien had already 

20 Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, “Crestien von Troyes Erec und Enide,” ZfSL, 
1916-17, 130. 


21 Foerster (Wtb., 25) says that this form occurs but once and then in 
Yvain (6639). 
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translated the Ars and had thus become familiar with this passage 
from which he copied. Moreover, the expansion of the love-treat- 
ment in Philomena on the basis of the Ars amatoria, the Remedia 
amoris, and the Amores points in the same direction. Having then 
just translated one or more of these works already, it is natural 
that Crestien should display his learning here to some extent. It 
might be argued that the shortness of Philomena could easily ac- 
count for longer descriptions than those to be found in the longer 
romances. Crestien had no need to strive to keep Philomena short. 
He probably wished rather to lengthen it by such means. At any 
rate De Boer qualifies the description of the supper as a “ descrip- 
tion sommaire, comme on en trouve beaucoup dans la littérature 
du temps,” thus destroying his own argument. 

3. “ Moins de hardiesse dans l’emploi de certaines figures styl- 
istiques.” This argument rests on the following evidence, which 
seems too meager to constitute a very strong case: “I’emploi de la 
métaphore est fréquent mais peu remarquable ” and the poet’s failure 
to use the word “corps” (‘self’) in the place of a pronoun. 

4. The repetition of the author’s name at the beginning of the 
second part of the poem, whereas, in Erec, he simply indicates the 
end of the first part without naming himself (1844) and in Cligés 
the break is still less precisely indicated. To this should be added 
the hypothesis that Crestiens li Gois was the name that our author 
bore in his youth. De Boer places this break between a supposed 
first and second part between lines 726 and 727, making the new 
part start with “but” and having the word “il” refer to Pandion, 
who fades out of the story at this point, as the subject of the verb 
in the first line. Moreover Pandion, who belongs only tz the first 
part, is carried across the dividing line to survive only through the 
first line of the second part. De Boer would have us consider this 
break clearer than that in Erec where we read: 


Erec, 1844 Ci fine li premerains vers. 


or that in Cligés: 


2382 L’anfant apelerent Cligés. 
Nez est Cligés an cui memoire 


Here the parents of Cligés do not appear in the second part, which 
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deals with the story of Cligés himself. The corresponding lines 
from Philomena follow: 


726 N’an sa terre ne ranterra (Philomena), 
Mes de tot ce ne panse il (Pandion) 


The name which De Boer considers the name of Crestien de Troyes 
does not appear until we reach line 734 and yet the preceding lines 
have nothing of the character of a prologue or introduction. In 
fact the two lines 733-4: 


La meisons estoit an un bois, 
—Ce conte Crestiiens li Gois— 


commonplace and ugly in the midst of fine, smoothly flowing lines 
are clearly out of place. They shock the reader’s ear and reval 
their origin. They are from the pen of a commentator and not a 
poet. It is evident that these two lines were inserted by the author 
of the Ovide moralisé.” He has told us so himself. Why doubt 
his statement? The name of the author of the Ovide moralisé ap- 
pears on two manuscripts of this huge poem and on another manu- 
script, which contains only the table of the contents of this poem 
his name is given as Crestiens de Gowais de Seynt More vers Troyes, 
de l’ordre des frere menours. In the other manuscripts his name 
is given in the oblique case as Crestien Le Gouays de Saincte More 
vers Troyes.2* The author of the Ovide moralisé tells us in the 
epilogue to his poem that he is of this order of monks.** There is 
no evidence to prove that the annotations on the manuscripts are 
incorrect. It is therefore probable that the annotators were well 
informed. The Ovide moralisé was very popular in the time of 
Eustache Deschamps, who mentions the author of the Ovide mora- 
lisé among those who, according to him, have brought glory to 
Champagne.**> No doubt Deschamps possessed much information in 
regard to this poem and its author that we lack to-day.” 

22 Philomena is taken from this poem, where it is embedded. 

23 See De Boer, Philomena, Introduction, viii ff. 

24 See De Boer, op. cit., xii. 

25 (Euvres, VIII, 178, ed. of Soc. des anc. textes francais. 


26 The arguments of Antoine Thomas (“Chrétien de Troyes et l’auteur de 
l’Ovide moralisé,” Rom., XII [1893], 271 ff.) are qualified by De Boer (op. cit., 
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Crestien Legouais, the author of the Ovide moralisé, was a 
prosaic and pedantic scholar of the fourteenth century who took it 
upon himself to explain and moralize upon Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
He translated and amplified his model. Having at hand Crestien 
de Troyes’ translation of the Philomela episode he preferred to use 
that rather than make his own translation or adaptation; and he 
tells us that he has given a faithful copy of his predecessor’s poem: 


Mais je n’en descrirai le conte 
Fors si com Cretiens le conte, 
Qui bien en translata la letre. 
Sur lui ne m’en vueil entremetre; 
Tout son dit vos raconterai 

Et l’alegorie en trairai.?* 


This explains why he felt obliged to state clearly that he himself 
added the statement about the house being in a wood. He had 
noticed that Crestien de Troyes had failed to make the explicit 
statement and as commentator he was unable to resist this tempta- 
tion to clarify the text and at the same time make use of a conve- 
nient rhyme with his own name. De Boer believes that Gois is the 
name of the town of Gouais where he supposes that our Crestien 
was born. In such a case the rhyme with “bois” would have been 
impossible in the twelfth century and Crestien de Troyes could not 
have written the lines. Moreover, Crestien named himself in Erec 
Crestien de Troyes. We have proven Philomena a later work. It 
is obvious that Crestien would not have named himself subsequently 
after the small town of Gouais, Troyes being the capital of Cham- 
pagne. This fact alone proves that Crestien li Gois is not Crestien 
de Troyes. 

It follows from the above discussion that the translations from 
Ovid mark a clear-cut break in the work of Crestien, as is proven by 
the love treatment which is so different in Erec from that in all the 


xii) as “complicated” and “ingenious.” Thomas believes that the author of 

the Ovide moralisé is not Crestien Legouais; but his sole evidence is the suppo- 

sition that the annotators who put the name of Legouais on the manuscripts 

which bear them made two bad blunders, supplied arbitrary information of their 

own, and yet were as ingenious in fabricating the complication as he in explain- 

ing it. He is obliged also to suppose that Eustache Deschamps is misinformed. 
27 Cited from De Boer, op. cit., vi. 
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works following these translations.** It is also clear that Philomena 
probably followed the translation of the Ars amatoria because the 
love treatment as well as certain specific borrowings in Philomena 
show an unusual interest in the Ars amatoria, which interest is best 
explained by supposing that the Ovidian work that Crestien lists 
first in Cligés was the first chronologically. Thus we have shown 
the probability that four of the early works of Crestien were writ- 
ten in the order in which he himself listed them; namely Erec, Art 
d’Amors, Philomena, Cligés. It is probable that all were chrono- 
logically given that appear in the Cligés list. 

Having established this division of Crestien’s works on the 
basis of the influence of Ovid on the love-treatment, it is a simple 
matter to assign other works that may at any time be attributed 
to our author to the earlier or the later period of his literary career. 
If Maurice Wilmotte’s recent arguments for the authenticity of 
Guillaume d’ Angleterre® are finally to convince the scholarly world 
that Crestien de Troyes wrote this poem it will be necessary to group 
it with Erec because the love-treatment in the Guillaume is not that 
of the later period. Nowhere in the series from the translation of 
the Ars amatoria on to the end of his life is there a place for such 
a poem as the Guillaume d’Angleterre. Although the work is not 
mentioned in the prologue to Cligés, it is necessary to date it earlier 
or to discard it from the works of our author. Paris is unquestion- 
ably right in pointing out the incongruity of this work among those 
of Crestien after Cligés.*® Crestien may have failed to mention 

28It may be added that scholars have generally considered Erec as a very 
early work (cf. Suchier’s History of Old French Literature, 143). The presence 
of assonance has been noted in contrast to the careful treatment of rhyme in the 
other romances. Long lists of names occur in Erec, while lists of such length 
were later avoided by Crestien. In Erec he mentions the Chansons de gestes—a 
thing that, according to Suchier, scarcely occurs in later Arthurian romances. 


At the end of the first division of Erec, Crestien uses a formula common in 
the epic: 


1844 Ci fine li premerains vers. 


F. M. Warren was inclined, from his study of the style in Crestien’s works 
(Mod Phil., IV [1906-7], 670), to consider Erec an early work of our author. 

29“ Chrétien de Troyes et le conte de Guillaume d’Angleterre,” Rom., XLVI 
(1920), 1-38. 

80 Gaston Paris, JdS, 1902, 306, n.3: “il tranche singuliérement tant par le 
talent que par le ton et l’esprit de I’un et de I’autre.” 
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several of his earlier works in Cligés. Having turned to a new 
manner, it is quite natural that he should have mentioned solely the 
best one of the works of the earlier period which preceded the 
influence of Ovid on his love-psychology. 

The love-treatment in Guillaume d’Angleterre contains none of 
the characteristic Ovidian elements that occur in every love episode 
or reference to love in Cligés, Lancelot, Yvain, and Perceval. 
There is abundant opportunity in this tale for the psychological 
study of love and its effect on the characters of the story. The fact 
that it belongs to a group of stories known under the general 
formula of the Man Tried by Fate* has nothing to do with this 
question. The freedom with which Crestien transformed his mate- 
rial to suit his own purposes is sufficiently clear from the incidental 
evidence that has come out in the present study to warrant the 
statement that Crestien would have retold this story in his own way 
and with his own interpretation. 

The love of the King and the Queen in this story is portrayed 
as very great. The Queen makes every sacrifice in order to accom- 
pany her husband in his wanderings and later resists every temp- 
tation to become disloyal to him while they are separated. And 
yet the separation (753 ff.), though accompanied by grief, does not 
produce any such result as the separation of Cligés and Fenice or of 
Yvain and Laudine. It is impossible to believe that Crestien would 
not have introduced some suggestion of mental absorption,®? mad- 
ness, or a desire to commit suicide on the part of the King or the 
Queen if he had written the Guillaume after Cligés. 

Gleolais became so enamoured of the Queen (1087 ff.) that he 

81 Cf. Philip Ogden, A Comparative Study of the Poem, Guillaume d’Angle- 
terre, with a Dialectic Treatment of the Manuscripts, Johns Hopkins Dissertation. 
1904. and G. H. Gerould, “ The Eustace Legend,” PMLA, XIX (1904), 335 ff. 

82 A similarity appears—cf. Wilmotte (op. cit., 9-10)—between the trance 
of Guillaume (2596 ff.) at his wife’s table when he imagines that he is hunting 
and the cases of mental absorption caused by love that occur in the romances. 
In the romances the heroes are suffering from love-sickness and they are think- 
ing of their mistresses; Guillaume’s thoughts wander away from his love of the 
Queen and he dreams while waking. There is complete absorption of the mind 
in both cases and Crestien may have had the consciousness of a connection be- 
tween some of the situations that Wilmotte has brought together, but from a 


literary point of view there is a vast difference between the thought of Guillaume 
here and that of a man filled with thoughts of love. 
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was willing to marry her whatever her rank and conduct may 
previously have been. Gleolais conceived this love for the Queen 
while his first wife was still living, and kept his love a secret until 
after the death of his wife. It is not possible to believe that Cres- 
tien in his second period would have failed to analyze the passion 
of this old man. We would hear something about the fierce heat of 
love that comes late or the torture of secret love glowing like fire 
under the ashes. The courtship of Gleolais is most business-like 
and the marriage is effected under the stipulation that there shall 
be no sexual intercourse for a year. The author of such a love 
episode might have been he who wrote Erec et Enide before his 
interest in Ovidian love had been awakened, but surely not that 
Crestien of the latter period who had acquired a new psychology of 
love. 

A third situation that is of interest to us is that of the meeting 
of King William and his wife (2432 ff.) after their long separa- 
tion. Their love is undiminished, and we might expect their rec- 
ognition of each other to be accompanied by sighs, trembling, or 
tears. Not only is this not the case but, on the contrary, the King 
soon begins to think of hunting rather than of his love. 

We must conclude that if Guillaume d’ Angleterre was written 
by Crestien de Troyes it must be placed chronologically either be- 
fore Erec, or, as is more probable, between Erec and the transla- 
tion of the Ars amatoria. 


Foster E. Guyver 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 





THE FLORAL GAMES OF TOULOUSE 


(Les Jeux Floraux.) 


OUNDED three hundred years before the French Academy, the 
society of the Floral Games of Toulouse is the oldest of the 
modern academies of France, forming a connecting link with the 
middle ages and the Troubadours. The purpose of the founders of 
this literary association, which in the beginning was known as the 
Gay Science, was to foster lyric poetry, in the native language, 
the Jangue d’oc or Provencal (in its later development called some- 
what infelicitously by Raynouard and his followers the langue 
romane). The old Provengal Poetry had reached its height in 
the twelfth century, and the decline of the Troubadours and their 
poetry came early in the thirteenth century with the crusade against 
the Albigenses, when the Troubadours were scattered far and wide, 


the nobility wiped out or ruined, and the splendid civilization of 
south France broken up. However, the poetic tradition lingered, 
and the popularity of poetry and its appeal to all classes of people 
was still very strong in the fourteenth century.’ Before its decline, 
the Troubadour poetry had been essentially aristocratic, intended 


1Guilhem Molinier, in announcing to the public of his day the “ promul- 
gation” of the Leys d’Amors (Laws of Poetry; the poet was known as the 
Fin Amant), a combined “ Rhetoric” and “Art of Poetry,” or code of laws, 
drawn up for the guidance of young poets of the Floral Games, sent out a letter 
in véftse, which is evidence of the wide appeal which poetry still possessed in 
the fourteenth century: 


“ Als excellens e redoptatz 

Reys, princeps, dux, marques e comtes, 

Dalfis, admiratz e vescomtes, 

Doctors, maestres, cavayers, 

Licentiatz e bacheliers, 

Baros, nautz, justiciers, borgues, 

Aptes escudiers e cortes, 

Avinens mercadiers e gays, 

Francs menestrals sobtils. .. . 

—Las Leys d’Amors (tome i, p. 39), 

edited by Joseph Anglade, Toulouse, Privat, 1919. 


” 
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for the nobility and for the courts, appealing to the middle classes 
but rarely, and to the common people not at all.? Distinctly a 
product of the feudal society of southern France, the Troubadour 
poetry was produced for the entertainment of the nobles in manor- 
house and chateau. The nobles themselves, even kings and princes, 
pursued the art of poetry and became patrons and protectors of the 
Troubadours. With the passing of the poets, the last princely pro- 
tectors of the Troubadours had disappeared. It is significant that 
only one of the seven founders of the Gay Science (Gaya Sciensa) 
was of the nobility.* With one exception these men belonged to the 
bonne bourgeoisie of the times. The rise of the middle class dates 
from the thirteenth century. While the influence of the impover- 
ished nobility was waning, the bourgeoisie, engaging in successful 
trade and commercial enterprises, became enriched, and its influence 
increased in proportion to its economic independence. Along with 
the acquisition of wealth came the temptation to imitate the nobility 
by becoming protectors of poetry; and while the term “ Trouba- 
dour,” as applied to themselves by the seven founders of the Gay 
Science, may not be strictly correct, they were at any rate the patrons 
and protectors of the Troubadours and the mainteneurs of the beau 
langage roman.* So far as is known, only one of the Seven was a 
poet, the damoiseau Bernard de Panassac, two of whose poems have 
survived, one addressed to the Virgin, the other a profane chanson.® 

In response to the appeal of the VII Troubadours, poets from 
various places assembled in Toulouse, bringing with them their 
poems. They were “right honorably ” received by the VII Trouba- 
dours and the capitouls or aldermen of the city. The exercises occu- 

2H. J. Chaytor: The Troubadours, p. 10. Cambridge University Press, 1912. 

8 The only noble among the founders of the Floral Games was Bernard de 
Panassac, seigneur of Arrouéde, who was a routier (brigand) of the most 
dangerous type. About the beginning of the year 1336, he was accused of having 
contributed, along with other Gascon lords, to the assassination of Géraud 
d’Aguin, damoiseau. Panassac’s chateau of Arrouéde served as a refuge for 
murderers who had been banished, not only from the seneschalty of Toulouse, 
but from the whole kingdom of France. 

4F. de Gélis: Histoire critique des Jeux Floraux, Toulouse, Privat, 1912, 
p. 13. 

5 Joseph Anglade: Les Origines du Gai Savoir, Recueil de ?Académie des 


Jeux Floraux, 1919, p. 183. Also, his edition of the Leys d’Amors, Toulouse, 
Privat, 1920, t. iv, p. 19. 
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pied three days, and on the last day, May 3, 1324, the prize, a 
Golden Violet (Violeta del aur), was awarded to the poet Arnaud 
Vidal, of Castelnaudary, for a chanson in honor of the Virgin: 


Mayres de Dieu, verges pura, 
Vas vos me vir de cor pur, 
Ab esperanza segura, etc.° 


During the mediaeval period, the society of the Floral Games 
was known as the Consistory of the Gay Science (Gaya Sciensa: 
otherwise called Gay Saber). Early in the sixteenth century the 
Consistory became the College of Rhetoric (Collége de Art et Sci- 
ence de Rhétorique), and French took the place of the langue d’oc as 
the language of the competing poets. In 1694, letters patent granted 
by the King, Louis XIV, converted the society into an institution of 
state under the name of “ Academy of the Floral Games of Tou- 
louse’ (Académie des Jeux Floraux). Since the end of the fif- 
teenth century the society had been popularly known under the title 
Jeux Floraux,’ apparently an effect of the influence of the Renais-- 
sance—a reminiscence of the ancient Floral Games at Rome. 


CONSISTORY OF THE GAY SCIENCE. 


On Tuesday after All Saints’ Day of the year 1323, the “ right 
gay company of the VII Troubadours of Toulouse,” as they had 
styled themselves, 


La Sobregaya Companhia 
Dels .VII. Trobadors de Tolosa, 


met under a laurel tree in a garden or grove in one of the fau- 
bourgs of Toulouse, and sent out a letter in verse to all the poets of 
the /angue d’oc, inviting them to appear on the first of May of the 
following year (1324) for a poetic tournament in Toulouse. The 
names and callings of these VII Troubadours have been preserved. 


® Noulet: Recueil de Poésie en Langue Romane, “Las Joyas del gay saber,” 
p. 3. The poem is here called a cirventes, but it is a chanson. 

7 The first official mention of this title is to be found in the Secretary’s 
record (Le Livre Rouge) for the year 1555. For the significance of the earliest 
title, consult Anglade’s edition of the Leys d’Amors, t. 1, pages 7 and 8; also, t. 4. 
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One was a noble (damoiseau), one a bourgeois,® two were bankers, 
two merchants, and one a notary. 

Thus was established the ancient and honorable Academy of 
the Floral Games of Toulouse. The time of the first meeting, May 
I—3, was adopted as the date for the annual reunion of the poets, a 
code of laws or art of poetry (Leys d’Amors) was drawn up 
under the leadership of Guilhem Molinier,® and the cultivation of 
the Muses in the langue d’oc continued to the period of the Renais- 
sance. The list of winning poems of this earlier period exhibits 
a variety of poetic forms: sirventes, canso, vers, planh, complanh, 
pastorela, dansa, letra. They are generally of a religious or patri- 
otic import, the majority of them being addressed to the Virgin 
Mary. The distinctly religious tendency of the society and the 
nature of its poetry are well expressed by the author of the Leys 
d’Amors: 


“In times past, there were in the royal and noble city of Toulouse, 
seven distinguished seigneurs, learned, subtle and discreet, who pos- 
sessed a good desire and a great affection for finding this noble, excel- 
lent, marvellous, and virtuous Dame Science, that she might give and 
furnish them with the gay knowledge of writing in verse, in order to 
know how to compose good poems in roman, whence they might be able 
to say and recite good and remarkable words, in order to give good 
doctrines and good instructions, in the praise and honor of God, our 
Lord, and of his glorious Mother, and of all the Saints in Paradise, 
for the teaching of the ignorant, for restraining mad and foolish 
lovers, for living with joy and mirth, and for fleeing ennui and sadness, 
enemies of the Gay Science.”?° 


Although only one prize, the Golden Violet (Violeta del aur) 
was offered in the beginning, it was not long before two others were 
added: the Eglantine (Ayglentina or Englantina) and the Mari- 
gold (Gauch: French Souci), which were of silver. Throughout 
this earlier period the Violet was considered the principal soya or 


8 The term bourgeois seems to be, in this connection, almost the equivalent 
to a title of nobility. 

® Et adone comezero de bocca a mestre Guilhem Molinier, savi en dreg, que 
el fes e compiles las ditas reglas, etc. Leys d’Amors, édit. Anglade, t. 1, p. 14. 

10 Joseph Anglade: Origines du Gai Savoir, Recueil de ? Académie des Jeux 
Floraux, 1919, p. 179. Las Leys d’Amors, t. 1, p. 8. 
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prize, and the more dignified forms of verse were reserved for it. 
A study of the winning poems that have been preserved" shows 
that the principal prize was always bestowed for poems written in 
the fotm of a canso, or vers. While the poem of Arnaud Vidal, 
who was the first to win a prize, is described as a sirventes, it is in 
reality a canso. The only exceptions to the above rule are one 
example of the planh and one of the pastorela.'* 

Latin civilization had been transplanted to southern Gaul during 
the period of the greatest glory of the Roman Empire. Lyons, 
Avignon, Arles, Marseilles, Narbonne, Nimes and Toulouse became 
centers of Roman culture at its best. The museums of Toulouse and 
Arles, the Maison carrée, Temple of Diana, and the Arena at 
Nimes, the Theatre of Orange, and the old Roman walled city of 
Aiguesmortes, are all mute and silent reminders of a past glory. 
With the decay of the Empire, this civilization became gradually 
transformed into a brilliant feudal and chivalric society. The cul- 
ture of the past was not lost, but transmuted, finding its expression 
in the lyric art of the Troubadours. Lyric poetry, as we have it 
preserved in the great literatures, is the offspring of an advanced 
civilization. While the elegant Troubadours of the south were sing- 
ing their refined and intricate lays at the courts of sovereign princes, 
or in the manor houses and chateaux which dsited the country-side, 
their ruder brothers of the north, the Trouvéres, were singing in 
epic strains the death of Roland, the prowess of Charlemagne and 
his twelve peers, the deeds of recalcitrant nobles, or the adventures 
of the Crusades. With the ancient Provincia as his base, Caesar 


had, in eight successive campaigns, covering as many summers, con- 
quered from the Gauls the territory of the west and north. And 
while the north underwent the influence of Roman civilization, it 
was the culture of Rome in its declining days, and it was a retarded 
civilization. The result was, that while the south produced a refined 


11 See Noulet’s edition of the Fleurs du gai Savoir. 

12Jn 1471 Bérenger de l’Hospital had for his subject the struggle of 
western Europe against the Turks, a contemporary event. Because he had 
treated a subject of vital interest rather than one of the conventional themes, 
he was awarded the prize, although neither the planh nor the pastorela were 
forms for which the Violet was usually awarded. By treating a subject of live, 
contemporary interest, the young poet introduced a new element into the con- 
tests of the Gay Science. 
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literature of an advanced civilization, at the corresponding period 
the poets of the north were composing epics, the outgrowth of a 
more primitive life. 

The poetry of the Troubadours, with its ennobling themes of 
chivalry and love, was not only a source of amusement and enter- 
tainment, but it was a powerful force in the social and political life 
of the times, and the Troubadour’s position in southern society was 
in a way somewhat comparable to that of the journalist of the 
present day. He took an active interest in the troubled life of his 
times, and the fierce invectives of his sirventes were as much feared 
by the powerful lords of his day as is the violent editorial by the 
politician of the present. Not only did he wield his pen with deadly 
effect, but he injected himself frequently in other ways into the 
movements of his time. So violent a sower of strife was Bertran 
de Born, that Dante, in his Divine Comedy, placed the old Trouba- 
dour in hell, “and there is no need to describe his picture of the 
Troubadour ” 


“Who held the severed member lanternwise 
And said, Ah me!” (Inf. xxviii, 119-142.) 


The greatest lords sought the good will of the Troubadour, and the 
fairest ladies were proud of becoming the inspiration of his verses; 
for it was held a peculiarly great honor in those days for a lady to 
become the object of the affection and admiration of a poet. 

If the Troubadours inspired noble and chivalric thoughts in 
palace and chateau, their humbler companions, the Joglars (French: 
Jongleurs), who frequently sang or recited their masters’ improvisa- 
tions, spread throughout the land a taste for poetry and music; 
beneath the branches of the ancient village oak, or in the shadow 
cast by the elms at the well in the public square, the common people 
would assemble, after the occupations of the day, to hear and to 
repeat the songs sung by the Joglar to the accompaniment of the 
vielle. Young girls and amorous youths lent breathless attention 
to the loves of Guilhem de Cabestanh and the beautiful Sermande. 
We can imagine them shivering with horror when Raymond de 
Castel-Roussillon informed his wife that she had just eaten the heart 
of her lover, and all eyes would be filled with tears when the unfortu- 
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nate chatelaine, in response to her husband’s demand as to how she 
liked her frightful meal, replied that she had found it so good that 
she would never eat another, rushed to the window of the castle and 
hurled herself into the yawning abyss. Turning from sterner pic- 
tures of love and hate, of infidelity and revenge, the Joglar would 
relieve the gloomy impression which had been produced upon his 
audience. To the serious song succeeded the gay refrain and verses 
filled with covert malice toward the lords and princes. As the Joglar 
sings his lay and thrums the strings of his vielle, a distant sound is 
heard. All turn, and in the distance is descried a gray-robed pil- 
grim, who approaches chanting solemn hymns of the sublime mys- 
teries. For a moment the Joglar ceases to be the center of interest, 
and all listen to the pilgrim’s tales of journeys to holy places and to 
the land of miracles. The pilgrim passes, and new interest is found 
in the music of the hautbois and tambourin—a prelude to the dance 
on the village green.** 

Although the princely families were broken up and the occupa- 
tion of the Troubadour sadly diminished, the spirit of poesy re- 
mained abroad in the land, and the Troubadours found their suc- 
cessors in the bourgeois society of Toulouse of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. And while the life of the poets of the Floral 
Games lacks the picturesqueness of that of their ancestors, it is not 
without its interest. A mural painting in the Hotel de Ville at Tou- 
louse portrays the poetic contests which were held in a pleasant 
grove outside the city walls. Upon a rostrum erected under the 
symbolic branches of a laurel tree stands the poet facing the 
judges of the contest. In his hand he holds a scroll or parchment 
upon which is inscribed a rhythmic prayer to the holy Virgin, 
mother of God, or an invocation to one of the saints in paradise. 
In measured or impassioned tones, as the case may be, the seeker 
after Dame Science recites his composition, which is listened to in 
enraptured silence by the imposing audience grouped about the 
speaker’s stand. As the assembled throng hears the liquid syllables 
flow from the mouth of the poet, one of the auditors, a mere youth, 
in whose breast perhaps the divine fire of the Muses is already stir- 
ring, starts forward, drinking in with eager attention, the lines of 
the canso or vers. 


18 Moline de Saint Yon: Histoire des Comtes de Toulouse, vol. i, p. 545. 
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Poetry is not dead; but instead of dwelling in the great mansion 
as the companion of noble lords and fair chatelaines, she has been 
caught up in the all-embracing arms of the church and henceforth, 
for two centuries, will be but a handmaiden to serve the church’s 
interests. In the course of time, the religious fervor which ruled 
the spirits of men at the beginning of the Gay Science, lessens and 
grows lukewarm; the power and authority of the church weakens, 
and men begin to have disturbing and rebellious thoughts on the 
subject of religion. The language and ideas of the victorious 
north have gradually won their way into the centre of the con- 
quered country; along with the lessening of religious fervor, the 
poets of the Gay Science tire of writing in their ancient tongue, and 
become weary of the constant annual repetition of the ancient Pro- 
vencal forms of verse. As the end of the fifteenth century draws 
near, the languishing spirit of the Gay Science all but dies. With 
the advent of Louis XII, the influences from the north penetrate 
with renewed vigor. Lacking within herself the power of renas- 
cence, Dame Science forms a union with Dame Rhetoric, and for 
two centuries more the poetry of the Floral Games becomes the 
grafted product of the dying spirit of the south and the decadent 
spirit of the north.** During this period the poets lack inspiration, 
poetry expresses itself in the narrow trammels of the ballade and 
chant royal, and comes to be written in a language that is foreign 
to the poets and to which they adapt themselves only with difficulty. 
The simplicity of the reunions in the garden outside the city walls 
has been replaced by formal gatherings in the city hall. The dis- 
interested spirit of the early founders becomes replaced by the desire 
for honors, and the office of mainteneur is sought more and more 
frequently by the regents of the university, the higher officers of 
the seneschalty and the members of the parlement.’® With the rise 
of the parlement to the first place of influence, the offices of the 
Floral Games are more and more preémpted by it, until by the 
seventeenth century, the society has become, as it were, an adjunct 
of the parlement, and the red robe of the parlementaires becomes 

14 Dumége, Histoire des institutions de Toulouse (tome 4), mentions the 
Rhetorical influence, but does not develop the subject. 


15 ‘The French form of this word is preserved throughout in preference to 
the English word “ parliament.” 
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the symbol of the pomp, display and conventionality surrounding 
the annual reunions. No longer do the poets from the plains of 
Gascony and the valley of the Aude turn their faces each passing 
year toward the city of the Muses. The cultivation of poetry be- 
comes an exercise of the students in the university and the clerks 
of the Basoche,’® and whatever of inspiration these may possess is 
stifled by the religious traditions descending from Dame Science 
and the restricting and artificial trammels of the chant royal, the 
legacy of Dame Rhetoric. The result is, that for two hundred 
years not a single poem above the second order is produced by the 
contestants for honors in the Floral Games. And yet, notwith- 
standing the mediocrity in general of the poems for which are 
awarded prizes at the annual reunions, the society exerts a whole- 
some influence on poetry; and French literature, as we shall see, 
becomes enriched by it. 


COLLEGE OF THE ART AND SCIENCE OF RHETORIC 


The second epoch in the history of the Floral Games, that of the 
College of Rhetoric, extends from 1513 to 1694. The principal 
sources of information concerning this period are the secretary’s 
record known as the Livre Rouge, extending from 1513 to 1641; 
and from the latter date to the raising of the society to the rank of 
an Academy under royal protection in 1694, the “ Triumphs” 
(Triomphes) of the winning poets. The Triomphes were little 
volumes of poems published usually by Colomiés or Boude, bearing 
symbolic and frequently fantastic titles, such as: Le Mont de Par- 
nasse pour le Triomphe de la Violette, Les Larmes de Clytie, pour 
le Triomphe du Soucy, or Le Vice abattu et la Vertu triomphante 
pour le Triomphe de lEglantine. In them the poet included his 
winning poem, a number of other compositions which he had in all 
probability read before the judges, and the madrigals of praise and 
congratulation composed by his friends. The Livre Rouge is a 
precious record, without which very little could be known of the 
Floral Games in the period of the Renaissance. It was begun in 

16 The Association of the Clerks of the Parlement. The Basoche (basilica) 


at Paris had considerable influence on the history of French comedy. The 
corporation passed out of existence at the time of the French Revolution. 
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1550 by the greffier or secretary, Bernard Coderci, who inserted into 
his book all of the loose leaf records he could find from previous 
years. The two volumes of manuscripts of the Livre Rouge, pre- 
served in the archives of the Floral Games at Toulouse, are of the 
format petit in-folio, and contain the annual proceedings of the 
College of Rhetoric from 1513 to 1641. The first of them covers 
the period 1513-1583; the second that of 1584-1641. Each of them 
contains 363 sheets, or in all, 1452 pages, written in cursive and 
Gothic characters, displaying the most varied specimens of the 
handwritings in vogue during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In them are to be found the names of the chancellors, main- 
teneurs, maitres, capitouls, the candidates who competed for honors, 
and the texts of the winning poems for which were awarded the 
Violet, the Eglantine, and the Marigold in the annual contests 
of the third of May. The original cover of the first of these 
volumes caused it to be called the Livre Rouge. The second volume, 
also because of the color of its cover, was known as the Livre Vert. 
The two volumes, now in uniform binding, red morocco with gros 
filets dorés, are commonly known as the Livre Rouge. At the begin- 
ning of each volume are illuminated pages representing Christ on 
the Cross, together with four short extracts from the Gospels 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. It was upon this 
illuminated text that new officials took the oath of office, swearing 
fidelity to the society and its interests. Up to 1550 the annual 
records were evidently left in loose-leaf form and, with the excep- 
tions noted just below, were lost. Owing to the forethought of the 
secretary, Bernard Coderci, the procés-verbaux for the years 1513, 
1519, 1535, 1539-1549, were included in the new book, and they 
are a source of valuable information on the Floral Games during 
the earlier Renaissance.** From the year 1550 the complete record 
was preserved of the three annual sittings: that of the first of April 
(Semonce), that of the first of May (Ouverture des Jeux), and 
that of the third of May (Distribution des prix). 

17 During the late war, Monsieur Francois de Gélis, mainteneur of the 
Floral Games, was, on account of the state of his health, honorably discharged 
from the French army. He spent the period of convalescence in transcribing 


and editing the contents of the Livre Rouge. The present writer was permitted 
to bring this manuscript copy to America, and it has become the basis of hir 
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Both the decadence of the langue d’oc in the fifteenth century 
and the progress toward the unification of the kingdom of France, 
had their influence upon the substitution of French for the old native 
language in the poetic contests of the Consistory of Gay Science. 
The triumph of French over Latin as the official language of France, 
came with the decree of Villers-Cotterets promulgated by Francis I 
in 1539; but the complete ascendancy of French as the national 
language was delayed until the seventeenth century. It is of sig- 
nificance, therefore, that French made its appearance in Toulouse 
as a literary language as early as 1513, the year in which the native 
langue d’oc appeared for the last time in the poetic contests of the 
Floral Games. Although the young poets were permitted to read 
poems in their native tongue in the annual gatherings throughout 
the sixteenth century, in no case was a prize given for a poem in any 
language except French. Coincident with the change of language 
was the change of name to that of the College of the Art and Science 
of Rhetoric (Collége de Art et Science de Rhétorique), a title 
clearly inspired by the reigning school of French poets, the Rhetori- 
cians (Grands Rhétoriqueurs). With the change of language also 
came a change of form in which winning poems must be composed. 
We have noted previously the various forms that were in vogue in 
the period of the Gay Science. These old Provencal genres were 
replaced by the ballade and chant royal. Since the vers and canso 
were the traditional forms for which the main prize, the Violet, had 
been awarded, it is probable that these two survived longer than any 
of the others. At any rate, in 1513 (date of the beginning of the 
records in the Livre Rouge) we find that one of the prizes was 
awarded for a vers and the other two for ballades. In 1519, the 
next year in which the Livre Rouge contains a record all three of 
them were awarded for ballades. By that time the ballade had 
become recognized as the sole form in the awarding of prizes. No 
mention is made in the Leys d’Amors, the handbook of the earlier 
poets, of the ballada or ballade. In the poems of the Gay Science 
work, The manuscript copy is a faithful and accurate transcription, line for 
line and page for page, of the original. The annotations which it contains are 
of a scholarly and illuminating character, and they have been of invaluable 


assistance to the writer in acquiring a comprehensive and appreciative knowl- 
edge of the records contained in the Livre Rouge. 
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that have come down to us, occur no poems designated by this 
name. A form of balada had been cultivated by the ancient Trou- 
badours, but it had nothing in common with the ballade except that 
it had a refrain. The last extant poem of the Gay Science is of the 
year 1498. The use of the ballade evidently came into vogue in the 
Floral Games between this date and 1513. The life of the ballade 
in the contests of the Floral Games was comparatively short. As 
stated above, the winning poems of 1513 consisted of one vers and 
two ballades. By 1519 the ballade, evidently an importation from 
north France, had fully superseded the vers, and the transition to a 
north French form was then complete. But there soon came a 
struggle between the ballade and the chant royal. In 1539, the first 
year for which the winning poems are transcribed on the pages of 
the Livre Rouge, we find two poems, one of which is a ballade and 
the other a chant royal. By 1540, all of the winning poems are 
chants royaux, and while an occasional ballade is found in the 
records after that year, 1540 may be accepted as the date of the con- 
quest of the chant royal over its rival. The year 1554 marks the 
introduction into the records of the sonnet, but at no time was a 
prize ever awarded for a poem of this genre. The inclusion of an 
occasional sonnet along with a winning chant royal shows that the 
poets of the Floral Games were in the habit of reading other than 
the conventional forms before the judges. In the course of time, the 
sonnet became the only one used in the Essay, an impromptu trial 
by which the merits of the various candidates were tested.** From 

18 The Essay, established in 1540, developed into a regular feature of the 
annual contests. In the year mentioned, owing to the fact that there were 
several candidates of apparently equal skill and merit, the judges had difficulty 
in coming to a decision. In order to determine the winners, they resorted to an 
impromptu test which they called examen. The device was resorted to again 
the following year, and was then called the Essay. Such tests became a regular 
practice, and the name Essay was adopted. By 1565 the practice arose of 
selecting a group of candidates, whose works were clearly superior, for the 
trial by Essay. This was done regardless of difficulty in selecting the winners, 
and the custom prevailed throughout the period (at least) covered by the 
Livre Rouge. The purpose of the Essay was to test the candidates’ ability 


to compose verses on the spot. The aspiring poets were assigned a “ last line” 
of poetry by the judges, as for example, 


“La chaleur du soleil est la vie du monde,” 
upon which they were to construct their verses. At first, the poems thus com- 
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1540, with the exception of a few ballades and an oraison a Dieu 
by which Jehan Flavin won the Violet in 1548, the chant royal is 
the sole form for which prizes are awarded. Etienne Pasquier in 
his Recherches (liv. vii) says: 


“Vray que comme toutes choses se changent selon la diversité des 
temps, aussi apres que nostre Poésie francoise fut demeuree quelques 
longues annees en friche, on commenga d’enter sur son vieux tige, 
certains nouueaux fruits auparauant incogneus a tous nos anciens 
Poétes: Ce furent Chants Royaux, Ballades, & Rondeaux. Je mets en 
premier lieu le Chant Royal comme la plus digne piece de ceste nouuelle 
Poésie, & se faisa.t, ou en l’honneur de Dieu, ou de la Vierge sa mere, 
ou sur quelque autre grand argument, & non seulement la plus digne, 
mais aussi la plus penible. Et parce que depuis le regne de Henry 
deuxieme nous avons perdu I’vsage de ces trois pieces, ie vous en 
representeray icy le formulaire. Au Chant Royalle fatiste (ainsi 
nommerent-ils le Poéte d’vn mot Francois symbolizant auecques le 
Grec) estoit obligé de faire cinq onzaines en vers de dix syllabes, que 
nous appellons héroiques, & sur le modele de ce premier, falloit que 


posed had to be in the form of a quatrain, huitain, or dixain. Later, when the 
sonnet had become popular in France, it was adopted, and soon became the 
sole form used in the Essay. In undergoing this trial, the poets were shut up 
under lock and key. While they were thus engaged, the judges and other 
officials partook of the banquet, which was a part of the annual program. 
While the banquet was still in progress, the poets were released, were brought 
into the presence of the judges in the banqueting hall, and there read the verses 
which they had just composed. The Livre Rouge does not contain any speci- 
mens of such verses, but the writer has been able to secure a transcription of 
one contained in a small collection of poems published as a Triomphe by 
Grégoire de Barutel, winner of the Eglantine in 1651: 


SonNET DE L’Essay. 


FRANCE, quoy que l’orgueil d’vn bany te menace, 
Scaches qu’il n’est plus temps de reprendre des pleurs, 
Et que les immortels apres tant de douleurs 

Vont te faire jouyr d’une longue bonace. 


Tes plus fiers ennemis ont perdu leur audace, 
La peur les a fletris de ses pasles couleurs, 
Depuis que le Ciel sait epanoiiir les Fleurs 
Que le malheur fermoit dans le Haure de Grace. 


Ces Illustres Captifs que la rigueur du fort 
Auoit presque reduits 4 deux doigts de la mort, 
Ont esté iustement deliurez d’esclavage. 


Les Parlemens les ont rendus aux bons Francois, 
Eun chacun d’eux peut crier a haute voix 
Mes ennemis sur moy n’auront point d’auantage. 
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tous les autres tombassent en la mesme ordonnance qu’estoit la rime du 
premier, & fussent pareillement accolez mot pour mot du dernier vers, 
quils appelloient le Refrain. Et en fin fermoient leur Chant Royal par 
cing vers, qu’ils nommoient Renvoy, gardans la mesme reigle qu’aux 
autres, par lesquels, les addressant 4 Vn Prince, ils recapitulaoient en 


bref ce qu’ils auoient amplement discouru dedans le corps de leur 
Poéme.””?® 


Noulet, in the introduction of his edition of the “ Joyas del gay 
saber,” says, in speaking of the earlier history of the Floral Games: 


“Tt was necessary to remain true to the Catholic faith and to com- 
pose in pure roman (the ancient langue d’oc or Provencal). Then, the 
poets were to have in view only the quest of the beau and the honnéte, 
and, in order to arrive at this result, to treat only religious subjects, or 
at least those bearing the imprint of a high moral character.** All that 


19 The chant royal, in its definitive form, had five stanzas and an envot. 
Each stanza was composed of eleven lines, and the rhyme scheme of each was 
the same. The envoi of five lines repeated the rhyme scheme of the last five 
lines of the stanzas. The refrain was the last line of the first stanza repeated 
as the last line of each succeeding stanza, and as the last line of the envot. 
In the poetry of the Floral Games, the lines were of ten syllables until the 
Alexandrine came into use, when the line of twelve syllables was substituted 
for that of ten. Also, in the Floral Games the envoi came to be known as the 
allégorie, an innovation of the poets of Toulouse. Because of the religious 
traditions connected with it, the chant royal stuck more closely to the original 
intention of the genre in the poetry of the Floral Games than elsewhere. This 
species of poem continued to be cultivated by the aspirants to honors until the 
College was transformed into an Academy in 1694. Among the statutes enacted 
for governing the Floral Games at the time of the transformation, is to be 
found the following statement: “ The poems for which in earlier times prizes 
were given, being out! of use, and the chant royal, which succeeded them, having 
been abandoned in recent years as a poetry too restrictive... .” The chant 
royal was cultivated by several of the great poets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, passing out of vogue with La Fontaine. It was revived in 
the nineteenth century, and has been cultivated by several of the modern Eng- 
lish poets, of whom one of the earliest was Edmond Gosse. 

A useful study of the origin and nature of the chant royal is contained in 
Appendix III of Cohen’s The Ballade, Columbia University Press, 1915. 

20 French = Joies du gai savoir. 

21 Les troubadours de la décadence partagaient leur talent entre la poésie 
profane et la poésie religieuse. L’école toulousaine alla plus loin; elle n’admet 
plus que cette derniére. L’amour de Dieu et surtout de la Vierge furent a 
peu prés les seuls sentiments qu’il fit permis d’exprimer—Joseph Anglade, 
Las Leys d’Amors, Toulouse, 1920, tome 4, p. 47. 
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appertained to profane love, and even that ideal love, cult of the knights 
and troubadours of the past, was severely interdicted, or rather the 
expression of this last sentiment was bestowed upon a single object, 
the Virgin Mary.” 


The poets of the College of Rhetoric were compelled to follow 
in the traditions of their predecessors of the Gay Science. From 
time to time the restrictions were renewed, as is intimated to us by 
numerous entries in the Livre Rouge. As late as 1573 the Livre 
Rouge contains an entiy enjoining on the poets to present poems in 
praise of God, the Virgin Mary, and the saints: “let the works they 
shall desire to recite and pronounce, be composed in honor and 
praise of God, of the holy and blessed Virgin Mary, mother of God, 
saints (sainctz et sainctes) of paradise, and of Lady Clemence 
Ysaure of good memory.’’” 

Toulouse had been the center of the Albigensian heresy, and 
after this had been wiped out through the conquest of the south by 
the king of France and the pope, the latter had determined to make 
Toulouse a stronghold of the Catholic faith. As a part of the plan 
to accomplish this, the university was founded and the Inquisition 


22 The Livre Rouge affords a good study of the evolution of the legend of 
Clémence Isaure, as the restorer of the Floral Games. This legend had its 
birth at the close of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century, just at 
the moment of the transformation of the Gay Science into the College of 
Rhetoric. The controversy as to her real or imaginary existence lasted for sev- 
eral centuries, but scholars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have 
demonstrated conclusively that no such character ever existed. The oraison 
of Clémence Isaure is still pronounced at each annual meeting of the Floral 
Games, but the legendary patroness has become nothing more than a shadowy 
ideal of poetry. Beginning with the Latin poem in her honor read in the con- 
test of 1534 by Etienne Dolet (at the time a student in the faculty of law at 
Toulouse), Dame Clémence became the inspiration of many of the young poets 
for several centuries. In the eighteenth century Florian made her the subject 
of his celebrated romance, Estelle (set to music by Cherubini). For interest- 
ing studies on Clémence Isaure see: Roschach, Variations du roman de Clé- 
mence Isaure, and Les Avatars de Clémence Isaure, in the Mémoires de I’A- 
cadémie des Sciences of Toulouse; also Francois de Gélis’ splendid and com- 
plete treatment, La Légende de Clémence Isaure, in his Histoire critique des 
Jeux Floraux, Toulouse, 1912. Among earlier writers on the subject see Catel, 
Lafaille, Ponsan, Dom Vaysette, Lagane, Dumége. The last was an ardent 
believer in the existence of Clémence Isaure. His views may be seen from 
articles in his Biographie Toulousaine, Michaud, 1823; and in his Histoire des 
Institutions de Toulouse. 
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was instituted.2* By the beginning of the fourteenth century Tou- 
louse had been converted into an orthodox Catholic city, and it was 
under the influence of this reactionary religious impulse that the 
Floral Games had been established. 

The most striking feature of the old Troubadour poetry was its 
treatment of the theme of love. The Troubadour conception of love 
was the outcome of the theory of knighthood or chivalry under the 
influence of mariolatry. In the eleventh century the worship of the 
Virgin Mary became widely popular; the reverence bestowed upon 
the Virgin was extended to womanhood in general, and as a vassal 
owed obedience to his feudal overlord, so did he owe service and 
devotion to his lady.** While the poetry of the Troubadours 
doubtless had its rise under religious influences, it was not a religious 
poetry. Not until towards the close of the thirteenth century did 
distinctly religious poetry begin to be cultivated in the south of 
France. Guiraut Riquier, known as “the last Troubadour,’’** who 
died in the last decade of the thirteenth century, wrote distinctly 
religious verse. The founders of the Floral Games followed his 
example in writing on religious subjects, and so strong was the 
religious reaction of the times that the poets of the new school were 
in full revolt against the profane themes of the earlier Troubadours. 
By 1356, the year in which the Leys d’Amors appeared, the tradition 
had become fixed, and the Leys d’Amors, written as a grammar, 
rhetoric and poetic art, for the guidance of the Fins Amants (as the 
contestants were called)** laid down the rule that the poems pre- 
sented for prizes should be of a distinctly religious import, in praise 
of God, the Virgin and the saints, or at least of a lofty moral nature. 
This last clause was a distinct hit at the old Troubadour poetry, 
which to the men of the fourteenth century seemed trivial with its 
endless variations of profane love. 


23 The Inquisition was not fully abolished at Toulouse until 1772. Its influ- 
ence on the founder's of the Gay Science may be seen by the following paragraph 
from the Leys d’Amors (édit. Anglade, t. 11, p. 23). 

“Errors es lo majors vicis de totz, quar es contra la fe catholica; per que 
hom ne deu recebre ni dar joya per dictat que parle de la santa theologia, en cas 
doptos, si donx la sentensa no era clara e manifesta, o aproada per l’Enqueridor.” 

24 Chaytor: The Troubadours, p. 15. 

25 See the admirable book of Professor Joseph Anglade, of the University 
of Toulouse: Le Troubadour Guiraut Riquier, Paris, 1905. 

26 Provencal: Fis Aymans, Fin Ayman. 
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Du Bellay, in his Deffence et Illustration de la langue fran- 
coise (1549), counsels the young poets to leave such trifles as the 
ballade and chant royal to the Floral Games of Toulouse and the Puy 
of Rouen. That the poets of the Floral Games, in spite of the 
glorious efflorescence of classical forms of lyric poetry in the north 
during the sixteenth century, continued to cultivate exclusively the 
chant royal until at least 1641,* and for the most part if not ex- 
clusively until 1694?* seems less strange when we consider the 
historical background. It must be borne in mind that the tradition 
of the Floral Games was more religious than poetic. Founded in 
the orthodox Catholic faith, the society maintained its religious tradi- 
tions throughout the sixteenth century in spite of the bitter struggles 
of the period of the Reformation. That the religious revolution 


was felt within the society is proven by many entries in the Livre 
Rouge.?® 


27 The year in which the records of the Livre Rouge end. 

28 The year in which the College of Rhetoric became the Academy of the 
Floral Games. 

29 An entry in the Livre Rouge for the year 1563 reads as follows: “A 
esté remonstré par led. seigneur Coignard, la calamité du temps que se pré- 
sentoit, tant de mort cruelle et hostille que de peste et famyne, et mesmes que 
aux envyrons ou bien prés de lad. ville y avoit plusieurs assemblées ou moien 
de quoy se faisoient plusieurs incursions hostilles, que debvoit esmouvoir les 
assistans, faire cesser toutes assemblées et lettures publiques.” 

An entry of 1564 reads: “ Semblablement est inhibé 4 toute qualité de gens 
de porter arnoiz a ladicte assemblée, contre les édicts du Roy, ne faire tumultes, 
noise, ne insolances, 4 peyne de prison et autre exemplaire.” 

In 1568 “ feust dict et remonstré publiquement que attendu la calamité du 
temps, advenue pour raison des troubles qui sont en France, et mesmes en 
environs de ceste ville, au moien desquelz et que l’assemblée qui communément 
se faict de toute qualité de gens les premier et tiers jours de May ordonnés, 
pour ouyr prononcer les pohesmes et faire le jugement des fleurs, suivant 
institution de dame Clémence et coustume antienne, se pourroit en suivre 
quelque escandalle, par quoy avant faire la semonce acoustumée faicte, sem- 
blable jour, seroit expédient de traiter coment conviendra en user pour céder 
au temps.” 

1569: 


“ 


. mais aussi sur l’élection du chancellier vichancellier et! autres 
maincteneurs en lad. science, absans, fugitifs, mortz ou autrement condamnés.” 

An entry of 1571 has to do with Jean de Coras, who was the next year one 
of the victims of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew: “ Ledict sieur Durant, 
maincteneur, a remonstré par messieurs les maincteneurs, cappitoulz bayles et 
M* [for maitres], avoyr esté esleu a l’estat de maincteneur vaquant par 
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When the transition was made from the langue d’oc to the 
French, it was but natural that French forms should be adopted 
along with the language. The ballade and the chant royal were the 
two, and especially the latter, which best accorded with the 
traditions of the Gay Science. For this reason, the chant royal 
became eventually the sole form in which the winning poems were 
composed. But if the poets were compelled to conform to conven- 
tions in order to win the prizes, they were free to read poems before 
the judges constructed in any form and written in Latin, French, or 
in the native language. In 1534, Etienne Dolet presented ten poems 
written in Latin and of various genres. At early as May, 1551 a 
poet from Béarn, Bernard de Poey, at the time a student in the uni- 
versity, in all probability read odes in the presence of the judges. In 
1554, a sonnet was included along with a winning chant royal in the 
records of the Livre Rouge. And, as above stated, the poets con- 
tinued to read poems in the langue d’oc throughout the sixteenth 
century. 

The precise moment of the transition from the Consistory of 
Gay Science to the College of the Art and Science of Rhetoric is 


unknown; but the change took place between 1498 and the opening 
records of the Livre Rouge. As has already been said, the entries 
in the Livre Rouge begin with the year 1513, and that has been 
accepted as the date of the reorganization of the society. It is 


l’absence de monsieur M* Jehan de Corras et parceque led. de Corras, conseiller 
en la court, au moyen de Il’édict de pacification est remis en ses honneurs et 
dignités, déclaire n’entendre l’empescher aud. lieu de maincteneur ne aulcune- 
ment contrevenir a l’édict de pacification et pour le reguard de la réquisition 
faicte par led. scindic, il n’y peult oppiner.” The record for 1572, on the very 
eve of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, has an intensely interesting entry 
with regard to Coras. Coras, who was a Protestant, refused to join the 
mainteneurs and capitouls in celebrating the mass, which, as usual, preceded the 
sittings of the officials of the Floral Games, but joined them afterwards. The 
record reads: “. .. led. de Coras absent et retiré, entrarent aprés lad. messe 
dicte dans le grand concistoire de lad. maison de ville, assistés aussi dud. de 
Coras....” The record of 1573 speaks casually of the “decease” of Coras: 
“Et que a présent seroit advenu que ledict de Coras, en absence duquel il auroit 
esté esleu maincteneur en lad. année mil V° LXIX, seroit décédé, a supplié la 
compagnie vouloir faire adviser... .” Jean de Coras was a brilliant humanist 
and occupied chairs of civil law in various universities of Italy and France. 
After the middle of the century he forsook the scholastic robe for the red robe 
of the parlement. 
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unfortunate that a Frédéric Mistral could not have appeared at the 
opening of the sixteenth century. If a strong, virile, patriotic writer 
had appeared at that time, the language and literature of the south 
might have been revived, and the subsequent history of the Floral 
Games would surely have been different. At any rate, it is to be 
regretted that the reorganization was not deferred until a half cen- 
tury later, when the Renaissance influences in France were in full 
swing. A reorganization at this later time would have had very 
vital consequences, and the influence of the Floral Games on the 
history of French literature would certainly have been far-reaching 
and noteworthy. 

The reorganization of the Floral Games came just at the moment 
when the influence of the decadent Rhetoricians of the north had 
become widespread, infesting France like the plague.*° The decay 
of the earlier epic literature of north France had paralleled that of 
the lyric Provencal literature of the south; and whereas the ancient 
Troubadours had been succeeded by the Fins Amants of the Con- 
sistory of Gay Science at Toulouse, the Trouvéres of the north had 
found their successors in the poetic school of the Rhetoricians, and 
for two centuries poetry came to be known as Rhetoric.** The rules 
for the composition of poetry were multiplied, and numerous 
treatises for the guidance of aspiring poets were published, bearing 
frequently grandiose and fantastic titles, which are of themselves 
suggestive of the conception that men of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries had of poetry. The names of some of these treatises on 
poetic art are illuminating. Between the Art de Dictier of Eustache 
Deschamps in 1392 and the Art poétique of Thomas Sibilet in 1548, 
there is a long line of such manuals. The titles of a few of them 
are sufficient for illustration :°* Les régles de la Seconde Rhétorique 
(1411-1432), Le Doctrinal de la Seconde Rhétorique (1432), 
Traité de l Art de Rhétorique (between 1433 and 1466), Jean 
Molinet’s Art et Science de Rhétorique (1493), Le Jardin de 
plaisance et fleur de rhétorique (1499); Pierre Fabri’s Grant et 


80 Lanson, Histoire de la littérature francaise, p. 182. 

81 Prose was called the art of First Rhetoric; and Poetry was known as 
the art of Second Rhetoric. 

82 See Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la Littérature francaise, for more com- 
plete information. Also Cohen’s The Ballade, Columbia University Press, 1915. 
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Vraie Art de Pleine Rhétorique (1521), Gracien du Pont’s Art et 
Science de Rhetorique metrifiee (1539 at Toulouse). 

What is now generally known as the school of the Rhetoricians 
(Grands Rhétoriqueurs) was not a conscious and definite movement 
in literature, as for instance at later periods that of the Pléiade and 
that of the Romanticists, but was a gradual outgrowth correspond- 
ing to the decay of feudalism and the rise of the middle class which 
paralleled the literary changes in the south. In reviewing the litera- 
ture of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it has been seen that 
the earliest tendencies toward regarding literature as Rhetoric are 
to be found in Guillaume de Machault in the earlier fourteenth cen- 
tury, of whom Lanson says: “to him the honor of having revealed 
the secret of serpentine, equivocal, leonine, alternate or retrograde, 
sonant or consonant, rhymes.” Although a mere name to-day, 
Machault was in the eyes of his own age a great poet. He was imi- 
tated by the English writers, among others Chaucer, and gave to 
English literature the heroic couplet. The most striking evidence of 
his popularity is the effect that he had on poetry. He was a musician 
in an age when music was much cultivated. “ By devoting par- 
ticular attention to the union of verse and music and the composi- 
tion of songs he became largely responsible for the vogue of com- 
plicated metres in which poets begafi to delight, metres which be- 
came daily more involved until they culminated in the verbal atroci- 
ties of the rhétoriqueurs who carry into belles-lettres the procédés 
of the schoolmen. He, himself, for instance, took chief pride in the 
lai which was, if anything more complicated than the other metres. 
But the form which won chief favor was the ballade, as marked a 
feature of early poetry as the sonnet was of the later.”** Of the 
influence of this school which found its ancestor in Machault, Lanson 
says :°* “ There will be no further change in things until the Renais- 
sance. For almost two centuries the same genres will be cultivated : 
above all, the ballade will be the master form of poetry, cherished 
by the professional poets (Eustache Deschamps composes them in 
1374), practiced by amateurs (the Book of the Hundred Ballades 
is the collective work of princes and lords of the court of Charles 

88 C, H. C. Wright: A History of French Literature, p. 112. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1912. 

84 Lanson: Histoire de la Littérature frangaise, p. 144. 
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VI) : the ballade will be what the sonnet was in the decadence of the 
Renaissance before the maturing of the classic genius. . . . The 
name which is henceforth to be used of poetry, the name which 
depicts marvellously the poetry of two centuries, from Machault and 
Deschamps to Cretin and Molinet, which the fourteenth century 
adopts and perpetuates, that name is Rhetoric.” 

It is extremely difficult to appreciate at their true value the 
Rhetoricians. With the passing of feudal and chivalric ideals, there 
came a readjustment and reconstruction of society over the whole 
of France. The literary product of feudal society ceased to have a 
vital meaning, and, like the social order under whose influence it 
had been composed, it passed away. To meet the needs of the 
renewed society which gradually evolved between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, a new literature had formed, one which 
beyond doubt reflected the ideals and intellectual aspirations and 
needs of the public for which it had been written. In the old society 
intellectual ideals had been lacking. The literature which had been 
produced under its inspiration, while marvellous in its simplicity 
and the fidelity with which it depicted the spirit and manners of the 
age, was the product of an epoch intellectually uncultured. With 
the loosening of the bonds between overlord and vassal, with the 
growth of commerce and the rise of a middle class of importance, 
with the development of an office-holding class in the employ of the 
king, as for example the numerous officials of the seneschalty and 
the parlements, with the growing authority of the church over the 
minds of men, with the rise and development of the mediaeval uni- 
versities, there had gradually come to be formed a wider range of 
interests, and it was the task of the Rhetoricians to produce a litera- 
ture which would meet the needs of this new social order in the 
making. In order to understand just how well they performed their 
work, it would be necessary to have a complete understanding of 
the intellectual and spiritual forces of the age as represented by 
scholasticism. The literature of the Rhetorical school went hand in 
hand with scholasticism, and both became outworn and were cast 
aside. With the difference, however, that while certain phases of 
scholastic thought continued until the seventeenth century, Rhetoric 
suffered a complete breakdown early in the sixteenth century. At 
no time in the history of the world, perhaps, has the literature of an 
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age collapsed more completely and spectacularly than did that of 
France at this period. The sign of decadence was not that men 
ceased to write, but that writers greatly multiplied, and the quality 
of the product diminished in proportion to the increase. Letters lost 
their vitality, authors became mere imitators, and imitators of the 
eccentricities and worst features of their models; so that for more 
than a generation a veritable host of writers busied themselves with 
the composition of works that are now regarded as the most absurd, 
ridiculous, and fantastic ever produced. Critics in estimating the 
worth of the Rhetoricians have been too apt to judge them at their 
worst, and their condemnation has been severe. But that the 
Rhetoricians hold a definite place of importance in the history of 
French letters, there can be little, if any, doubt, and while the litera- 
ture of France of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may not 
appeal to the modern world as much as that which preceded or fol- 
lowed it, neither do those centuries appeal to us to-day, in general, 
as much as the periods of chivalry and of the Renaissance. Two 
services, at least, were performed by the Rhetoricians which were 
to be of capital importance to the succeeding school of the Pléiade. 
Under their influence the audience for literature was greatly ex- 
tended. Literature does not flourish without an audience any more 
than does the stage. In the second place, they kept alive and stimu- 
lated interest in antiquity. They misunderstood antiquity, but it 
attracted them nevertheless, and they gave voice to the notions that 
generally prevailed at that time concerning it. When Du Bellay and 
Ronsard began to write, they found an audience already formed 
and one already familiar after a fashion with the antiquity which 
they sought to revive and truthfully imitate. Had it not been for 
the work of the Rhetoricians, the gulf between the revived antiquity 
of the Renaissance and the people of France would have been much 
greater than it was. It is true that the knowledge which the 
Rhetoricians had of antiquity was. practically confined to Rome. 
Greece was scarcely known to them. But the Renaissance, when it 
came, was a Latin Renaissance, and not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury did it become a widespread movement covering both Greece 
and Rome.*® 


85 The most recent work on the development of French Classicism is 
Professor C. H. C. Wright’s French Classicism, Harvard University Press, 192I. 
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If the decadent Rhetorical poetasters suffered from a poverty of 
thought, and if they debauched poetic art, their most unpardonable 
sin was against the language. Under their influence French verse 
became at times utterly unintelligible. The following lines are good 
illustrations of their writing at its worst: 

In 1471 Jean Molinet addressed a letter in verse to one of his 
friends which is a queer macaronic mixture of French and Latin: 


. . . Side meo statu petis, 
Perdus sommes grans et petis: 
Habuimus multa bella 

Depuis qu’Amiens se rebella . . 


Etienne Pasquier, in his Recherches, notes the following : 
Iliades curae quae mala corde serunt, 
which may be read in French, 
Il y a des curés qui mal accordés seront. 


The fondness for alliteration is to be seen in the following lines 
from Jean Boucher: 


Frangoys faitiz, francz, fors, fermes au fait, 
Fins, frais, de fer, feroces, sans frayeur.. . 


Verse reached the stage of utter unintelligibility under the pen 


of André de la Vigne. In an invective against Atropos he indulges 
in the following: 


Tric, trac, troc, trop, trousselant, triquetroque, 
Trainc trés terreux, trep de triquenoque, 
Traistre trousson, triquenique tribraque, 
Truye troussine, triquedondayne troque, 

Triste truande, triple trouble tibroque, 

Tresvil trect traict, traffigue tripliarque, 

Trace trouvée, tribullante trymarque . . . 


It was the debauching of the language which most of all caused 


86 The examples given are taken from Henry Guy’s Histoire de la poésie 
francaise au xvi® siécle (2 vols.), vol. i, L’Ecole des Rhétoriqueurs. Paris, 
Champion, 1910. 
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the Rhetoricians to fall under the utter condemnation which was 
heaped upon them by the generation of the Renaissance; and yet, 
the Pléiade themselves were not able to steer clear of excess in 
language, and it was that more than anything else which caused such 
a violent turning from them in the seventeenth century. 

The rhetorical tendencies in French literature reached a climax 
in the group of poets gathered around Marguerite of Austria in 
Flanders, in the court poets of Burgundy, and finally at the court of 
France under the protection of Anne of Brittany. At the dawn of 
the sixteenth century literature was still under the complete sway of 
mediaeval ideas. “ The self-centered intellectual life of the fifteenth 
century had lacked critical taste or discernment. Learning was 
turgid and pedantic and by the end of the century ail of the tenden- 
cies were towards involution and complication.” This was the age 
of the last effete descendants of a long line of poets, the grands 
rhétoriqueurs, the chief of whom was Jean Molinet, official poet of 
the court of Burgundy. The poets of Burgundy gave the tone to 
the rhymesters of the other feudal courts. “Louis XI,” says Lan- 
son,** “ was too bourgeois, too sensible, too positive, to fall in line 
with such nonsense. But after him, . . . The young Duchess Anne 

. attracted from all corners of the kingdom all the grands, 
moyens, petits et tout petits rhétoriqueurs. They infested the court 
of Charles VIII, then that of Louis XII, and in all ranks, and from 
all the provinces, they sprang up, each more devoid of sense and 
more extravagant in form than the other. The most endurable are 
those who have the least genius: their platitude condemns them to 
being intelligible, or almost so. . . .” 

From the above, it will be clearly seen that the reorganization of 
the Gay Science into the College of Rhetoric corresponded precisely 
in point of time with the universal popularity of the decadent 
Rhetoricians. Charles VIII, while passing out of a dark gallery at 
the castle of Amboise, in April, 1498, struck his head against the 
top of a doorway so violently that he died a few hours afterwards. 
With him the direct line of Valois kings became extinct. He was 
succeeded by Louis, Duke of Orleans, who ascended the throne as 
Louis XII. The last record that has been preserved of the Con- 


87 Lanson, op. cit., 181-183. 
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sistory of Gay Science is of 1498, the year of the death of 
Charles VIII. During the succeeding reign, the College of Rhetoric 
came into existence. Founded under a strongly orthodox religious 
influence, guided by the rules laid down inthe Leys d’Amors, skilled 
in the composition of intricate rhymes and metrical devices, it can 
be easily seen that the cultivation of the genres in vogue among the 
Rhetoricians of the north could not have been an abrupt transition. 
At the close of the fifteenth century the reputation of Jean Molinet 
was at its height. In 1493 he had published his Art et Science de 
Rhétorique.*® The very title of his book suggests that the reorgan- 
ized society had derived its name from it. That it did derive it from 
Molinet’s book is all the more probable when we consider that the 
Fins Amants had depended since 1356 upon the work of Guilhem 
Molinier, and that this guide to the composition of poetry had to be 
of necessity discarded when the change was made. Perhaps, in con- 
sidering the reorganization of the Gay Science, the mainteneurs had 
adopted Molinet’s book as the new guide for the poets, and its title 
for the new name of the society. Then the name Molinet. Is it not 
suggestive in itself? Molinet and Molinier, if not identical names 
with variant spelling for north and south France, respectively, are 
at least enough alike to have attracted the attention of the main- 
teneurs, and especially so, as Molinet, a prominent ecclesiastic, was 
the reigning poet of th: northern school. So it is in all probability 
the Burgundian school of poets that we must regard as the direct 
inspiration of the poets of Toulouse after the decay of their own 
poetry. This view is further borne out by examining the products 
of the poets of Toulouse in the early sixteenth century. Although 
it is not until 1539 that any of the poems of the College of the Art 
and Science of Rhetoric are transcribed on the pages of the Livre 
Rouge, information is not entirely lacking as to the character of the 
poems composed prior to that date for the annual contests. From 
the meager indications afforded by the Livre Rouge, we know that 
the ballade had come into use by 1513, and that it held sway until 
1540. As has already been shown, the ballade was the favorite 
form of the poets of north France. While it is true that no poems 
bearing the name ballade have come down from the period of the 


88 For long ascribed to Henri de Croy. 
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Gay Science, there is in fact one poem of this genre which has been 
preserved under the name of letra d’amors, for which a poet by the 
name of Janilhac was awarded a prize in 1471. Janilhac was a 
Parisian and a student in the University of Toulouse. His poem 
was written in the native langue d’oc, and was awarded the prize, 
not, although so stated, because he could write in the native idiom, 
but because by writing in it he conformed to one of the established 
regulations of the Gay Science. One of the cardinal rules laid down 
in the early history of the society was that the poets should compose 
in the language native to Toulouse. If Janilhac conformed to the 
rules with respect to language, he did not meet the requirements 
with respect to form. The ballade was not an accepted form of the 
Gay Science, but the prize bestowed was a special one known as the 
joya extraordinaria, and the contest was not one held at the regular 
time (1-3 of May), but at Pentecost. Special prizes were some- 
times awarded in response to a citatio or summons at other than the 
regular contests. On such occasions the mainteneurs sent out a 
letter in verse beginning : “ De mandement de Messenhos Chancelier 
he Mantenidos (By order of the chancellor and the mainteneurs)” in 
which they advertised a contest at a given date, and assigned a 
refrain upon which the poets should compose their verses. Such 
a letter was sent out in August, 1468, inviting “all experts in the 
art of Rhetoric, vulgarly called the Gay Saber,” 


“ A totz spertz en l’art de Rectorica 
Ha vulguarment apelat Saber Guay,” 


to appear the next Sunday with poems constructed to the refrain: 
Al cor me fier la Pera del enguoys (“ the choke-pear strikes me to 
the heart”), for which the winner should receive a branch d’argent, 
presumably a silver olive branch. Such contests were held in various 
places, and not confined to the town hall, as was the case with the 
regular contests. 


The above quotation is the earliest reference to the poetry of 
the Floral Games as the Art of Rhetoric, “vulgarly called the 
Saber Guay.” From this reference and from Janilhac’s ballade, we 
know the precise moment at which the influence of north France 
began to invade the Consistory of Gay Science. The transition, 
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therefore, from the Gay Science to Rhetoric was a gradual one, 
covering a period of not less than forty or fifty years. In the 
absence of concrete documents it is impossible to assert positively 
that the College of the Art and Science of Rhetoric replaced Guilhem 
Molinier and his Leys d’Amors by Jean Molinet and his Art et 
Science de Rhétorique, but it is quite certain that the reorganized 
society was very strongly under the influence of the reigning school 
of poetry of north France. When once the influence of the Rhetori- 
cians had entered, it was felt until the society was again reorganized 
in 1694 as the Academy of the Floral Games. The influence of the 
Rhetoricians may be divided into three periods: that of the ballade, 
that of the chant royal, modified gradually by the general ideas of 
the Renaissance and to a certain extent by the Pléiade; and lastly, 
the period when the chant royal undergoes very strongly the influ- 
ence of the Pléiade, both in its content and in its language. The 
first of these extends from 1513 to 1540; the second from 1540 
until the end of the century; and the third from that time until 
1694. This division is made on the basis of the poems recorded in 
the Livre Rouge for which prizes were awarded. From the middle 
of the sixteenth century the poets were strongly swayed by the gen- 
eral ideas of the Renaissance and while the influence of the Pléiade 
was comparatively small before the close of the century, it was 
immediately felt by the poets at Toulouse. As has been previously 
stated, it is almost certain that Bernard de Poey read odes at the 
meeting of 1551. In this same year, not only he, but Pierre du 
Cédre as well, composed sonnets, and in 1554 a sonnet was inserted 
in the Livre Rouge along with a winning chant royal. In 1555, 
Pierre de Ronsard was awarded an honorary prize by the main- 
teneurs. That the influence of the Pléiade on the poems for which 
prizes were awarded was not at once felt, was due to the conven- 
tional restrictions placed upon the competing poets. 

The chief representatives of the period before 1540 were Blaise 
d’Auriol and Gracien du Pont.*® Each of them occupied a promi- 
nent place at Toulouse in an official capacity and as writers. The 
former became chancellor of the university and was the author of 
a work which enjoyed a wide popularity, known as La Chasse et 


89 See part iii for fuller account of both. 
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le départ d’amour, in part a plagiarism of Charles d’Orléans and 
partly his own composition. He was the first native of Toulouse to 
compose poetry in French. He was a wretched poet, but no worse 
than a horde of Rhetorician poets of north France who were his 
contemporaries. The Livre Rouge shows that he was a maitre 
(master) of the Floral Games in 1513, after having won all three 
of the prizes. He was a mainteneur from about 1522 until 1540. 
Gracien du Pont was the lieutenant of the seneschalty at Toulouse 
and mainteneur of the Floral Games from 153- to 1545. He was 
the author of a work called Les Controverses des sexes Masculin et 
Femenin, in which he dealt disparagingly with women. Such works 
had been common among the Rhetoricians of north France since the 
days of Jean de Meung. He was also the author of an Art and 
Science of Rhetoric (Art et Science de Rhetorique metrifiee), in 
which “he explained every conceivable form of rhythmical puer- 
ility.”*° This work, published at Toulouse in 1539, was based upon 
the book of Pierre Fabri,*! published at Rouen in 1522, which in its 
turn was composed entirely in accord with the practice of the 
Rhetoricians.*? 
Joun C. Dawson 
(To be continued) 


Howarp COLLEGE, 
ALABAMA 


40 Tilley: The Literature of the French Renaissance, vol. i, p. 69. See also, 
Cohen: The Ballade, Columbia University Press, New York, 1915. 

41 For the influence of Guilhem Molinier’s Leys d’Amors on the book of 
Gracien du Pont, see Joseph Anglade’s edition of the Leys d’Amors, tome 4, 
p. 119. Toulouse, 1920. 

42 The title of Fabri’s book is: Le grand et vray art de pleine Rhetorique. 
It was reprinted at Rouen in two vols. in 1889-1890, with notes by A. Heron, 
for the Société des bibliophiles normands. It was composed, no doubt, under 
the inspiration of the Puy of Rouen. Since Gracien du Pont’s book at Toulouse 
was based mainly on this work, and no doubt had some influence on the southern 
poets, there is probably found here a connecting link between the two societies. 





METHODS OF TREATMENT OF THE EPIC, AS DIS- 
CUSSED BY SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CRITICS 


N a previous number of the Romantic Review’ I discussed the 
subject-matter of the heroic poem; let us now consider the 
discussion of the methods which may be used in the treatment of 
such a poem. Aristotle had little to say regarding the question; 
the ideas in the discussion received their chief impetus from Hor- 
ace’s precepts. 

Daniello states that the disposition of the matter is made in two 
manners, the natural and the artificial. The natural method, which 
is more properly that of the historian, is that in which the poet 
commences at the beginning of the matter which he wishes to treat, 
and continues narrating consecutively from beginning to end, ob- 
serving always the order of time in which things happened. The 
artificial is, then, that in which he commences in the middle of the 
story.” He cautions the poet not to write unevenly, with style at 
times lofty and clear, at others humble and obscure, lest one com- 
pose a poem comparable to that monstrosity of which Horace 
speaks in his Poetics.* 

Trissino, in the introduction to the Jtalia liberata (1547), states 
that he has inserted in many places formidable and pitiful actions, 
and has placed in his poem “recognitions, revolutions, and pas- 
sions,” which are the necessary parts of the plot. This, of course, 
is merely a repetition of Aristotle’s words. Trissino purposes to 
commence from the beginning of the war of liberation which Jus- 
tinian waged. 


Robortelli, in his commentary on Horace, repeats the idea al- 
ready expressed by Daniello: “If anyone desires to know what 
order is required in grand and heroic poetry, I wish him to know 
that this especially is required, that he should not pursue or narrate 

1 XII, 1 (1921). 


2 Daniello, B., Della poetica, Vinegia, 1536, p. 44. 
8 [bid., p. 35. 
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the things in the order in which they were done.’* De Nores, 
limiting himself to the question of style, cautions that the beginning 
should be gradual, and not too bombastic (‘tumidiori’) or too full 
(‘pleniori’).° Bernardo Segni believes that the subject of the 
poem should be stated briefly either in the prologue or in the argu- 
ment, or in the first scene, a method which is shown to be suitable 
to the epic by the example of Virgil, who commenced the Aeneid 
with the words, “ Arma virumque cano.” Only after the subject 
has been completely stated should the episodes be employed. The 
heroic poem sometimes imitates one who relates, as, for instance, 
Virgil, who imitates Aeneas, who relates to Dido the destruction of 
Troy, and causes him to give now to one person and now to another 
the duty of carrying on the narrative.’ Madius asserts that inas- 
much as the epic imitates by narration, introducing first one person 
and then another who speaks, it is permitted to join together many 
parts which increase the size of the whole, and he adds* that to 
plunge “in medias res”’ results in hurrying matters. 

Giraldi Cinthio makes the very obvious assertion that the first 
thing to be done after choosing a suitable subject is to decide from 
what part one ought to commence to arrange it. He who starts 
from the beginning of the matter deserves little praise. Giraldi 
believes that in the compositions of a single action the writer ought 
to observe the Horatian precept: “ Nec gemino bellum Troianum 
orditur ab ovo.” But a single precept, he adds, cannot be given 
for all kinds of poems. The first thing to determine is whether 
one is going to write a poem of a single action, or of many actions 
of one man, or of many actions of many persons. If a writer 
desires to adopt the first course, he does well to follow the precepts 
of Aristotle and Horace. Accordingly, the first matter which he 
must heed will then be not to commence from the beginning, but 
in that part which will appear most fitting, as we see that Homer 

* Robortelli, F., Paraphrasis in Libellum Horatii, appended to his Jn Librum 
Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Explicationes, Florentiae, 1548, p. 4. 

5 De Nores, L., Jn epistolam Q. Horatii Flacci de Arte poetica Interpretatio, 
Venetiis, 1553, p. 1227. 

6 Segni, B., Rettorica et Poetica d’Aristotile, Firenze, 1549, p. 320. 

7 Jbid., p. 282. 

8 Madius, V., In Q. Horatii Flacci de Arte poetica Interpretatio, Venetiis, 
1550, p. 346. 
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has done,’ although some have blamed Homer for not commencing 
at the beginning of the war. Inasmuch as Giraldi has not seen in 
the Italian language a praiseworthy composition which began from 
the origin of the matter treated, he does not commit himself as to 
the method to be followed for such a poem, but urges that the 
author carefully consider his manner sco that he may attain both 
pleasure and delight. If the poet is going to adopt the second 
course—that is, to treat many actions of one man—he must realize 
that just as the composition of history commences from the be- 
ginning of things, so do the compositions of the actions of the whole 
life of a man have their origin from the beginning of his illustrious 
deeds. If he is great from the cradle, from the cradle, then, ought 
to commence the descriptions of the actions of his life. “And if 
it is said that neither Virgil with Aeneas, nor Homer with Achilles 
in the Jliad, and with Ulysses in the Odyssey did this, it seems that 
a suitable response can be given, for both devoted themselves to 
poems of a single action and not to a poem which follows the style 


and the manner of history.”*® But if the actions cannot be sung 


with great praise, the poet will show good judgment in omitting 
the early life. This is what the writers of romanzi have done for 
the most part, for, although describing many actions, they have not 
commenced from the boyhood of the heroes, but from the illustrious 
actions of their mature age. “ All the poetic compositions which 
contain deeds of heroes are not restricted within the bounds which 
Aristotle has imposed upon poets who write poems of a single 


action.””** 


Giraldi contends that it is better to follow many actions 
of one man than a single action, because it seems that this method 
is more adapted to the composition in the form of romanzi than a 
single action, for this diversity of actions carries with it a variety 
which is delightful, and furnishes ample opportunity for the intro- 
duction of episodes or pleasing digressions and events which cannot 
ever happen in that manner of poetry which describes a single 
action.” Despite this greater freedom in choice of subject, he 
nevertheless cautions the poet to keep in mind the harmonious ar- 

® Giraldi Cinthio, G. B., Discorsi, Vinegia, 1554, p. 22. 

10 Jbid., p. 20. 

11 [bid., p. 22. 

12 Jbid., p. 25. 
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rangement of his matter. “And this disposition ought not to be 
alone considered in the principal parts, which are beginning, middle, 
and end, but in every smaller section of these parts.”** In a letter 
to Bernardo Tasso, Giraldi states that the episodes should be suc- 
cinctly expressed and not be allowed more freedom than is proper 
and necessary.** These sections should be joined to each other like 
parts of the body, though in a manner different from that of Homer 
and Virgil. The writers of romanzi, having taken actions of many 
from the beginning, have not been able to continue one matter from 
canto to canto on account of the fact that all of them are intimately 
connected. But it has been necessary for them after speaking of 
one of their characters to pass to another, breaking off the narration 
of the first and entering into the deeds of the other, and with this 
order to continue until the end, “a thing which they have done 
with marvellous art.’** If the compositions deal with many and 
various actions of many and various men, as do the romanzi, the 
beginning will arise from that which is of the greatest importance 
upon which all the other matters seem to depend. The fixed rule 
should be observed by all writers of grave and illustrious subjects 
that they omit those descriptions which can either cause ennui or 
which lack grace or are unworthy of heroic greatness and draw the 
poet out of proper bounds. Poets adopting the habit of invoking 
emperors and great lords under whom they have written, have fol- 
lowed the custom of other times when the gods were invoked. The 
invocation of the gods was not only at the beginning of the poem, 
but elsewhere, as can be shown by examples from Homer, Virgil, 
and Ariosto. Trissino, however, has overdone the matter to the 
extent of its becoming a vice.” 

Lionardi observes that the greatest difficulty that a writer en- 
counters is knowing how to begin well, because it is easy enough to 
conclude matters well commenced.** The poet, he repeats, usually 
makes the invocation at the beginning, although sometimes when 
narrating something marvellous he may invoke the Muses during 
the course of the poem. 


13 [bid., p. 26. 

14 Porcacchi, T., Lettere di XIII Huomini Illustri, Venetia, 1576, p. 449. 
15 [bid., p. 41. 

16 Jbid., p. 49. 

17 Lionardi, A., Dialogi della inventione poetica, Venezia, 1554, p. 36. 
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Pigna, opposing the ideas of Daniello, Robortelli, and to a cer- 
tain extent those of Giraldi Cinthio, contends that it is not neces- 
sarily the case that the poems should not commence “ab ovo,” and 
that the reason advanced by those who hold this view, namely, that 
the method would be that of the historian, does not prove their con- 
tention, for in many matters history conforms with poetry.** 

Fabricius contributes nothing more than the counsel to use a 
short proemio, for Horace despised a long one.” 

Minturno, in the De Poeta, asserts that the heroic poem employs 
a mixed method of treatment—that is, the poet sometimes speaks 
and sometimes causes the characters to speak. The members of the 
epic are the exordium and the narration. Just as the cause of 
things precedes the events, so should the order of narration be from 
cause to effect. The writer should strive for brevity, perspicuity, 
and verisimilitude.” 

Scaliger derives from the epic controlling rules for the composi- 
tion of every other kind of poetry. After determining in a general 
way the events and the personages of a poem, after accommodating 
them to the times and places, and deducing the sequence of the 
actions, there remains the disposition of the events. He agrees 
with Horace that one ought not to begin “ab ovo.” It is better to 
begin with something grand, cognate with the theme and closely 
related to it. This rule was observed by Lucan, who, in writing 
about the Civil War, begins with Caesar’s crossing the Rubicon, 
because by this act he was judged an enemy. Scaliger urges the 
poet not to repeat and double on his tracks, lest the narration become 
tedious. If the same thing is frequently repeated, it is necessarily 
often forced upon the attention of the reader, a procedure which is 
contrary to all of Scaliger’s ideas of propriety. That which is to 
be chosen as the principal theme should not be placed first in the 
narration, for the mind of the hearer is to be kept in suspense 
awaiting that which is to develop later, for it is assuredly an excel- 
lent thing to hold the reader captive. For this reason Virgil, “the 
greatest of poets,” arranged his matter so that the end of the narra- 
tive of Aeneas was really the beginning of the work. The story 

18 Pigna, G. B., J Romanzi, Vinegia, 1554, p. 36. 


19 Fabricius, G., Opera Q. Horatii Flacci, Basileae, 1555, p. 250. 
20 Minturno, A. S., De poeta, Venetiis, 1559, p. 118. 
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moves slowly, interrupted occasionally by the novelty of things 
(‘rerum novitate’), but these are parts of the argument or closely 
related. Scaliger sees in the introduction of the story of Camilla 
where the single fact of her swiftness of foot is noted, an example 
of the above principle, for in a later book Diana tells the story of 
Camilla’s life. The principle of arrangement is best embodied, 
according to the idea of Scaliger, in the Aethiopica by Heliodorus, 
a work which he believes should be most carefully read by the epic 
poet and chosen as his model. Another principle recommended by 
Scaliger is the division of the entire work into books in imitation 
of nature (‘imitatione naturae’), which makes parts of parts, all 
so related that they constitute an organic body, so that the books 
will seem to have shaped themselves naturally, an achievement at- 
tained only by Virgil, as will be patent after a reading of the 
Aeneid.** The poem must be deeply conceived and consistent 
throughout. The poet must temper the whole with variety (va- 
rietas), for there is no greater mistake than to surfeit the hearer 
before he has finished.” It is variety that enables the reader to 
continue to the end. The poet has introduced, by virtue of this 
principle of variety, a different order from that of the historian. 
If Homer, for instance, had followed the ten years of the Trojan 
War with a description of nothing except successive battles, the 
result would have been fatiguing to the reader.** The poet has 
likewise to guard against erring on the side of too great diversity 
in the matter, for it is an evident fact that if the matters are diverse 
the narration itself will not be one. Therefore, continues Scaliger, 
“ Virgil describes only once a pestilence, a tempest, a siege, an alter- 


cation, a legation, games, and a “ single combat,” etc.**—by which 


he seems to mean that to his mind each member of this series bears 
a sufficiently close relation to the others not to be called ‘diverse.’ 
It must be confessed that ‘ludi’ and ‘ pestilentiae,’ for instance, do 
not appear to belong to the same category. Scaliger recognizes 

21 Scaliger, J. C., Poetices, Genova, 1561, lib. III, cap. XCVI. 

22 Jbid., lib. III, cap. XXV. 

23 [bid., lib. III, cap. XXVIII. 

24“ Si enim res sunt diversae, ipsa quoque narratio non una erit. Igitur pes- 
tilentiam, tempestatem, obsidionem, altercationem, legationem, ludos, singulare 


certamen: foederis ceremonie, tropheum semel descripsit” (lib. III, cap. 


XXVIII). 
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the invocation of the Muses as a proper aid to the poet, so that, 
the divine strength may assist him in his undertaking,”* but he 
does not assert where such invocations should be placed in the 
poem. Scaliger, then, opposed to the historical method, would 
advocate commencing not “ab ovo,” but with something imposing, 
closely connected with the main action of the narration, although 
not the principal theme itself. The poet should avoid useless repeti- 
tion, but, tempering the story with variety, he should catsse the 
narration to move on smoothly to the end. 

Minturno in his later work states that there are four essential 
parts of a poem—the plot, the portrayal of the affections and of the 
‘costumi,’ the sentiments (sentimenti), and the words; those which 
compose the actual body of the poem are two, the beginning which 
prepares the reader for that which will be said, and the narration. 
The narration is composed of expositions which commence after 
the ‘ principio,’ and is itself made up of two parts, the plot (favola) 
and the episodes and some digressions outside the main action, but 
not so diverse as to be unrelated.”* The episodes should be placed 
after the introduction or just after the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the plot. There are three methods of narration: the simple 
(of which lyric poetry is an example), pure imitation (as tragedy), 
and a mixture of the two (as the epic), in which the poet some- 
times speaks and sometimes causes the characters to speak. The 
requisites of a good narration as outlined by Minturno are brevity, 
clearness, verisimilitude, suavity, and magnificence (magnificenza). 
Homer undertook to describe the wrath of Achilles with all its 
culpability and consequent evils, and treating all that followed, he 
united under that one matter many things which are intimately 
joined to it, all derived from one beginning and directed to one 
end. Minturno contends that Ariosto could have followed the same 
method if he had wished and likewise have directed his poem to 
one end, because he could have described the amorous madness of 
Orlando and all that which happened after it, showing that the 
Moors would never have dared to wage a war against France while 
Orlando was sane, but after his madness they invaded France and 

25 Jbid., lib. I, cap. II. 

26 Minturno, A. S., L’arte poetica, Venezia, 1564, p. 17. 
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inflicted great harm on the Christians. He could have treated the 
things done during this time, and then, after Orlando recovered his 
sanity, Ariosto could have given the victory to the Christians 
through Orlando’s valor.” 

Castelvetro compares the writers of epic poetry to sculptors of 
heroic figures,** for both exaggerate their work so that when the 
whole mass is regarded by the common people a sufficient propor- 
tion may consequently be grasped by the intellects which are in- 
capable of a complete comprehension of such things. In order to 
make manifest his meaning, Castelvetro states that when Homer 
devoted many verses in the narration to the drawing of the bow of 
Pandarus and many more to those describing the arming of 
Achilles, distinguishing with particular nicety the minute details of 
the two actions, he was really enlarging and consequently making 
the descriptions better understood to the ordinary mind which would 
be unable to imagine or visualize such things if he had treated them 
in a general or summary manner.” There are three things per- 
missible in history which must be avoided in the heroic poem, con- 
tinues Castelvetro :* one is the narration of many actions happening 
at the same time which neither depend on one another nor are 
directed to a common end; the second is the narration of many 
unrelated actions happening in successive periods of time; the third 
is the narration of many simultaneous or successive actions depend- 
ing on each other and directed to a common end even to the extent 
of being considered one action, and yet would not be permissible on 
account of constituting an action which would be too long. A 
writer should bend all his efforts to make the tiresome parts of the 
epic as pleasing as possible. It is generally considered by the com- 
mentators that the fatiguing portions of the narrative are those 
which contain humble and vile matter, and that which has nothing 
of the marvellous element in it, such parts, in a word, which do not 
tend to awaken the interest of the reader. Castelvetro denies that 
these “parti humili, o vili, o non maravigliose” are tiresome in the 
7 Ibid., p. 28. 

8“ Delle figure maggiori del naturale.” 
29 Castelvetro, L., Poetica d’Aristotele vulgarizzata et sposta, Vienna, 1570, 


p. 163. 
80 Tbid., p. 510. 
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epic, but that they concur and contribute to the constitution of the 
plot not less than do the magnificent, noble, and marvellous por- 
tions.** Castelvetro recognizes the invocation to the Muses as a 
justifiable element in the epic, when the poet feels the need of intro- 
ducing events of the distant and forgotten past. The invocation 
may occur either at the beginning or in various places throughout 
the poem. By this subterfuge the epic poet can relate affairs far 
removed from the recollection of his readers, because the Muses are 
supposed to have the power of remembering events however remote. 
Although the epic poet by the Muses can know the happenings of 
the dim past, he cannot cause the personages whom he depicts to 
have such knowledge.” Castelvetro, in a word, cautions against 
the introduction of unrelated matter in the poem and against adopt- 
ing the order followed by the historian. The poet should strive to 
make the minor parts interesting and clear to the ordinary reader, 
and in order to do so may enlarge and amplify his descriptions 
when necessary. 

The question of the methods of treatment resolves itself pri- 
marily into a discussion, as was said at the outset, of the Horatian 
precepts tempered at times by the individual opinion of the writer. 
Trissino, Madius, and Pigna favor commencing “ab ovo”; Dan- 
iello, Robortelli, Giraldi, and Scaliger oppose it, and Minturno ad- 
vises narrating from cause to effect. Giraldi Cinthio recognizes 
that the method of treatment is contingent to a great extent on the 
nature of the subject. If an author proposes to treat one action 
of one man, he should follow the precepts of Aristotle and Horace, 
and not commence “ab ovo”; if he desires to deal with many ac- 
tions of one man, he should commence at the beginning of the illus- 
trious deeds of the hero; if he is going to describe many deeds of 
many men, the beginning will arise from that which is of the great- 
est importance and upon which the other matters depend. 

Segni believes that the subject should be stated at the outset; 


De Nores, Luisinus, and Fabricius think a gradual beginning best, 
and Scaliger considers it best to hold the reader in suspense and 
favors commencing with something imposing closely related to the 


81 [bid., p. 577. 
82 Jbid., p. 339. 
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main theme. It is a generally recognized practice that the poet 
himself speaks to a certain extent and at times causes the characters 
to carry on the narration, as has been pointed out by Segni, Madius, 
Minturno, and others. It is likewise a recognized custom to invoke 
the gods, a matter usually introduced first in the poem, but which 
may also occur elsewhere. Scaliger favors dividing the whole nar- 
ration into books, but there is no suggestion of the idea of Castel- 
vetro that these divisions should coincide with the actual portion of 
the poem that could be read in one day. 


Ratpx C, WILLIAMS 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTHUR AND THE WILD HUNT 


FEW years ago Professor J. D. Bruce published in this journal 

(III [1912], 191-3) some remarks on King Arthur and the 

Wild Hunt. The following additions and comments from my notes 
on the myth are in point: 

1. Etienne de Bourbon in his Tractatus de diversis materiis 
praedicabilibus, which was composed between 1250 and 1260, nar- 
rates the experience of a peasant who joins the nocturnal festivities 
of the harlequins—the Wild Hunt—and who awakens the next 
morning in a wretched state. This narrative he introduces as 
follows: 


Item aliquando [diaboli] ludificant transmutando se . . . Item 
aliquando in similitudinem militum venencium vel ludencium qui 


dicuntur de familia Allequini vulgariter vel Arturi.* 


2. Professor Bruce cites the well-known passage from the six- 
teenth century Complaynt of Scotland,? in which a number of 
medizval romance-titles are listed. Among them occurs the phrase: 
“Arthour knycht he raid on nycht viht gyltin spur and candil 
lycht.” “The Arthur item,” he observes, following no doubt the 
suggestion of Baist and Furnivall,® “ was no doubt a ‘ Wilde Jagd’ 
ballad.” What is apparently the entire context of these rhyming 
lines is preserved in certain English charms, but unfortunately none 
of them is as old as the Complaynt. The following Shetland ver- 
sion, the substantial accuracy of which is vouched for by other 
variants, is reported by Karl Blind: 

1 Ed. Lecoy de la Marche, Anecdotes historiques d’Etienne de Bourbon, 1877, 
p. 321 (citing Leroux de Lincy, Livre des légendes, 1836) ; cf. Grober Festschrift, 
1899, Pp. 377. 

2 Ed. Leyden, 1801, pp. Ixxvii and 229; ed. J. A. H. Murray, Early Eng. 
Text Soc., Ex. Ser., XVII (1872), pp. 62-64. 


8Zs. f. rom, Philol., XVIII (1894), 276 n.; Introduction to Captain Cox, Bal- 
lad Soc., 1871. 
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Arthur Knight Wi her ain hair. 

He rade a’night, And made da mare 
Wi’ open swird Ta swear: 

An’ candle light. ’At she should never 
He sought da mare; Bide a’night 

He fan’ da mare; Whar ever she heard 
He bund da mare O’ Arthur Knight.* 

The charm is of considerable antiquity, but it is not clear how 
long Arthur’s name had been associated with it when it appeared in 
the Complaynt. A slightly different version—without Arthur— 
may be found in Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft,’ which 
is roughly contemporaneous with the Complaynt. It is as follows: 

St. George, St. George, our ladies’ knight, 
He walkt by daie, so did he by night. 
Until such time as he her found, 

He her beat and he hir bound, 

Untill her troth she to him plight 

She would not come to her that night. 


The charm is still older, for Beaumont and Fletcher employ it 
in Monsieur Thomas and Shakespere cites it in King Lear.’ All 
this makes it clear enough that the Scotch minstrel was not alluding 
to a romance, but was padding his list with extraneous matter. 
Leyden’s recollection of these two lines as followed by four lines 
of gibberish is a vague remembering of the charm. 

3. According to present-day tradition, Arthur is still seen in the 
Wild Hunt. The belief, so far as it concerns Arthur, seems to be 
limited to France and in that country to a broad strip along the 
west coast from Brittany to the Pyrenees. From Finistére toward 
the inland the tradition is reported as far as Haut-Maine and Bas- 
Maine, and then to the southward—skipping Anjou and Poitou, 
where the popular traditions are more imperfectly collected—it is 

4 Nineteenth Century, 1879, 1106 (cited in Black and Thomas, Examples of 
Printed Folk-Lore concerning the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 1901, p. 145). 
See an analogous charm from Unst on the opposite page in Black and Thomas. 
Cf. also W. K. Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition, p. 282. 

5 Ed. 1886, p. 68 (ed. 1584, p. 87); G. F. Northall, English Folk-Rhymes, p. 
132; Brand, Popular Antiquities (ed. Hazlitt), III, 320. 

6 Beaumont and Fletcher (ed. Dyce, VII, 388; ed. Bullen, IV, 409) have 


a curious variation in the last line, viz., “She would not stir from him that 
night.” Cf. Lear, III, iv. 
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again recorded in Guienne, Gascony and further inland in Cahorsin 
and the Comté de Foix along the Pyrenees.*. An elaborate docu- 
mentation of this geographical distribution of the legend need not 
be given here, nor the various dialectal modifications (Artu, Artus, 
Artui, etc.) of the name. The usual explanation of the origin of 
the chase is that in order to joint in a hunt Arthur left the service 
of the mass at the moment of the elevation of the host and that for 
this sacrilegious act he is condemned to chase forever (le Laura- 
guais, Ille-et-Vilaine, Gascony). The narrative from Fougéres 
(between Brittany and Maine) relates that Arthur on that occasion 
pursued the hare through the forest to the verge of a terrific cliff, 
from which it leaped. Instead of falling, the hare sprang out into 
space and floats on before the chase, which continues to pursue it 
ever unsuccessfully. Similar explanations of the origin of the 
chase are attached to the names of other leaders than Arthur, and 
their employment in this connection bears no marks of age. 

4. Heinrich Heine mentions on at least two occasions the pres- 
ence of King Arthur in the Wild Hunt. The magnificent descrip- 
tion of the chase in the eighteenth chapter of Atta Troll begins thus x 


Mancher in dem wiisten Zuge 

Schien mir wohl bekannt—Der Ritter, 
Der in goldner Riistung glanzte, 

War es nicht der K6nig Artus? 


And one of his lyrics, “ Der Helfer” (ed. Elster, IT, 
scribes the phantom at greater length: 


Arthur ist nicht gestorben, es barg 
Nicht seinen Leichnam der steinerne Sarg. 
Ich selber sah ihn vor wenig Tagen 
Lebendigen Leibes im Walde jagen. 


Er trug ein Kleid von griinem Samt, 
Die Lippe lacht, das Auge flammt, 
Er kam mit seinen Jagdgenossen 
Einhergeritten auf stolzen Rossen. 

7 See Sébillot, Folklore de France, I, 167-9, 182, 241; Collin de Plancy, Dic- 
tionnaire infernal, Paris, 1825, pp. 248-9 (ed. 1863, p. 53); Le Chef, Revue des 
trad. pop., X (1895), 576, No. 13 (Ille-et-Vilaine), and the references cited by 
these authorities. I cannot say whether the tradition is current among the 
Basques, for I have been unable to verify Sébillot’s references: J. F. Cerquand, 
Légendes du pays basques, IV, 132 (this seems to be wrong) and A. Daguet, 
pp. 76-8 (this I cannot identify). 
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This, I am inclined to think, is book-lore and not derived imme- 
diately from popular tradition; Heine could have learned it from 
Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie (p. 786 [895]), which we know he 
read attentively before the composition of Atta Troll. Yet Helene 
Herrmann, says Walzel (ed. Heine, II, 426), has taken the pains 
to point out that local tradition in the Pyrenees (the scene of Atta 
Troll) is familiar with the chase of King Arthur. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louts 





“A ENTERCER LE PUR TRISTAN” 


(Fourie Tristan d’Oxford, Bédier’s ed., 1. 846) 


N his Chrestomathie de l'ancien francais, p. 76 (3d ed., 1906), 
Monsieur L. Constans annotates the words /e pur of the above 
verse as meaning “le vrai,” which would make the line mean: “to 
recognize the real Tristan” (under his disguise). Upon scrutiny, 
however, this rendering does not offer as good sense as, superficially, 
it may seem to do, tho some color is lent to it by such a passage 
as occurs in Wace, Vie de S. Georges (éd. Luzarche, p. 98) 
Lors dit li fels: so est la pure 
(= la pure vérité) ; cited by Godefroy, Dictionnaire, s.v. pur. 

The correct meaning of this line is conclusively shown by com- 
parison with an earlier passage of the Folie Tristan (ll. 217-219, 
éd. Bédier, p. 24), which runs as follows: 

N’aveit hume ki al mund fust 


Ki pur Tristan le cuneiist, 
Ne ki pur Tristan l’entergast 


(“ There was no one in the world who would have known him for 
Tristan, or who would have identified him as Tristan”’), in accord- 
ance with which the line of our caption undoubtedly means “to 
recognize him for Tristan (pour Tristan),’’ making le the enclitic 
pronominal object of entercer. 

The only possible rift in this explanation is due to the fact that 
in line 219 the unique manuscript reads faultily: 


Ne ki tristan lentercast ; 


but there is no room to question that Professor Bédier has correctly 
reconstituted the verse. 


It is noteworthy that in his glossary to the Oxford Folie, Pro- 
fessor Bédier, under the preposition pur, p. 73, takes pains to trans- 
late into modern French the easy line 219 (“‘ qui le reconnitt comme 
étant Tristan”), while refraining from making any comment, either 
in the variants or in the glossary, on the unusual and somewhat 
difficult line 846. 


CoNnsTANCE C. WRIGHT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





REVIEWS 


“ Figaro” (Revelaciones, “ Ella” descubierta, Epistolario Inédito), por CARMEN 
pE Burcos (Colombine). Epilogo por RamMON GOMEz DE LA SERNA. 
Madrid, 1919 (printing completed, September 25, 1920). 

To those students of Larra who believe, with Sainte-Beuve, that a writer’s 
work can best be appreciated when the conditions under which he wrote are 
known, this new biography of Figaro will be welcome. It not only corrects and 
supplements former biographies, but gives an entirely new interpretation to 
many of the important events of Larra’s life. The authoress is enabled to do 
this by the co-operation of the family of Larra, who put at her disposition the 
caja de Larra, which contains many unpublished letters and manuscripts of 
various kinds, as well as some relics of Larra, including some of the clothing 
he wore on the day of his death. She was aided also by the recollections of 
the aged Dojia Pepita, a cousin of Larra. 

According to the biography written by Manuel Chaves, Larra was born on 
March 26, 1809. This date does not harmonize with the statement, in the article 
entitled La noche buena de 1836, that “ El nimero 24 me es fatal: si tuviese que 
probarlo diria que en dia 24 naci.” Chaves was unable to find the birth cer- 
tificate of Larra. The sister of our authoress found it in the parish of Almu- 
dena, under Mariano José, and not under Larra. The document states that 
Larra was baptized the day he was born, March 24, 1809. As Larra is reported 
not to have cried when he was born, the authoress surmises that his family, 
fearing he might die, had him baptized the same day (18-19). 

As a help to the study of the character of Larra, there are reproduced some 
letters written by his father after Figaro’s death which indicate that “El padre 
de Figaro es un hombre enérgico, de ideas originales, bastante escéptico y 
desengafiado, aunque se aferra y se obstina en ser y parecer creyente” (29). 
Larra probably did not study medicine, as Mesonero Romanos believes him to 
have done (33), but his education was a liberal one, including “ Gramatica 
castellana y latina, Retorica, Poesia castellana y latina, ritos romanos, Mitologia, 
Matematicas puras, Taquigrafia, Economia politica, Metafisica y Fisica experi- 
mental, Griego y Logica” (33). The students and biographers of Larra have 
been interested in the suceso misterioso which caused a change in his life when 
he was about sixteen years old. No information on the matter was found in 
the caja, so our authoress asked Dojia Pepita, Larra’s cousin, about it. 

“:Y era por amores? 

“Amores y algo mas. Ya todos han muerto, y yo creo un deber no negar 
la verdad que se busca. Mariano José se enamoré en Valladolid de una sejfiorita, 
mucho mayor que él, muy guapa y muy coqueta, que se gozaba en despertar la 
pasion del joven. El la creia pura, la adornaba de todas las virtudes . . .; pero 

. un dia stbitamente se le revelé6 la verdad. Su amada era la amante de 
su propio padre, D. Mariano de Larra.... 

“Hay un silencio, durante el cual yo me explico lo que habia parecido tan 
oscuro, y sobre todo me explico el silencio del bidgrafo que escribid estando 
atin vivo el padre de ‘ Figaro’ y reciente la desgracia” (40). 

This well explains why Larra left home and began his career so young, 
and may account for at least a part of his later bitterness. 
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The story of Larra’s marriage is made quite clear. His wife was unsuited 
to him, and was not blameless in their separation (50-51). Carmen de Burgos 
corrects Mesonero Romanos’ statement as to Larra’s choice of Figaro as his nom 
de guerre (55-56. See also Rom. Rev. X, 182-3). 

On pages 112-113 is given a long list of Larra’s articles which remain sin re- 
copilar. Among those attributed to him, but which he did not write, are criti- 
cisms of Elena by Breton de los Herreros and of Don Alvaro by the Duque de 
Rivas. 

In the chapter designated El Critico (114-129) Carmen de Burgos states 
that Larra was not a costumbrista, but a critic. “Toda la obra de Larra es 
critica. No es costumbrista, pues cuando describe costumbres es para criti- 
carlas” (114). It is true that few of Larra’s articles lack the quality of criti- 
cism, but criticism is common to the costumbrista. One of the qualities which 
distinguish Larra from other costumbristas is his biting sarcasm, the acerbity 
of which few other writers have been able to achieve. Our authoress believes 
that the excellent article on pedantry—D. Timoteo o El Literato—“ aludié ... 
a D. Juan Nicasio Gallego, que era tan poco pulcro” (123). The reason why 
Larra should have reviewed the Poesias de D. Juan Bautista Alonso (1835) 
has been the subject of some speculation. The verses are poor, and while 
Larra tries to be kind, in effect he condemns them. Why should Larra have 
occupied himself with poor verses without openly condemning them? Carmen 
de Burgos thinks it is because the book contains a poem, Al Cumpleaiios de la 
Sefiorita Dofia Maria de los Dolores Armijo de Cambronero, mi Amiga. This 
is the name of the woman whom Larra loved. Larra quotes this title in order 
to “ obedecer una satisfaccién pueril, muy humana, de hacer figurar en su articulo 
el nombre de la que adoraba” (126). 

In the chapter on El Critico Teatral (130-144) our authoress notes that 
Larra’s criticas musicales are really criticas de obras con mtisica (138). Larra 
pays little attention to the music, but reviews the dramatic action. Several 
articles prove this. Our authoress is not exact in saying that Larra praises 
sin reserva El Trovador and Los Amantes de Teruel (144). While this chapter 
is somewhat disappointing, the new point of view and the new facts make it 
worth reading. 

Under the caption Literatura (145-153) the authoress says that in his 
novel El Doncel de D. Enrique el Doliente Larra does not imitate Walter 
Scott, Dumas, or other French writers (146). This is a rather sweeping 
statement, and one on which the present reviewer reserves judgment until he 
shall have made a contemplated study of the relation of the Doncel to Scott. 
The fact that the authoress does not note the indebtedness of Larra to Jouy 
(cf. Rom. Rev. XI, 37-45) would be an additional reason for accepting the 
statement with reserve. In this chapter Carmen de Burgos gives some manu- 
script notes of Larra’s Diccionario de los sinénimos, drafts of articles in French, 
and some notes in Latin (149). She also found in the caja an excellent trans- 
lation in Larra’s handwriting of James Fenimore Cooper’s The Pirate (sic; 
she means The Pilot). She thinks it was translated by Larra (149-150). Of 
interest in connection with Larra’s opinion of Cooper and Walter Scott is the 
following quotation, noted by the reviewer, to be found in Larra’s second 
article on Mesonero Romanos’ Panorama Matritense. Larra has been criti- 
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cising the use of allegory, and continues: “Esto es lo que no ha conocido, o 
lo ha olvidado un momento, el célebre Fenimore Cooper, el autor del Espia 
y del Bravo; el rival, vencedor a veces, de Walter Scott, en su ultima novela 
intitulada the Monikins. ...” Larra’s opinion appears to have been just, judg- 
ing from the oblivion into which The Monikins (!) has fallen. The chapter on 
Literatura concludes with the presentation of evidence of Larra’s poverty from 
1833 to 1836. The proof is a series of pagarés. Only toward the end of his 
life, the last three months in fact, did Larra enjoy reasonable freedom from 
penury. 

In the chapter Su Espiritu (154-163) our authoress finds a sort of kinship 
between Leopardi’s pessimism and that of Larra (157-158). Of more interest 
to us, however, is the hitherto unpublished list of the books in Larra’s library 
at the time of his death. The list is short, but as the authoress suggests, 
Larra was poor, books expensive, and the writers of that day frequented the 
libraries more than now. It is unnecessary here to enumerate the titles in 
full, but we may mention the Obras de Quevedo (six volumes), La Rochefow- 
cauld (one volume), and Méthodo para aprender inglés por reglas (one vol- 
ume). The list is a part of the inventory of Larra’s effects made by /a autori- 
dad (160). In the discussion of literary influences on Larra Carmen de Burgos 
attaches slight importance to the influence of Sebastian Mifiano and Jouy, but 
thinks that Larra may have been influenced somewhat by Jean Paul Courrier 
and Beaumarchais, as well as by Voltaire. “Larra es el Voltaire espafiol” 
(161). The reviewer agrees with the authoress in considering Larra netamente 
espatol, but Larra certainly got suggestions and ideas from others which he 
made his own before using them. On pages 162-163 are summaries of various 
literary judgments of Larra. 

The chapter called El hombre y sus pasiones (164-172) gives a new and 
detailed view of Larra’s love affairs. His wife is described as a jovencita 
bien educada, who was more likely to awaken ternura que un amor apasionado 
(165). Carmen de Burgos follows other biographers in believing that the 
article Casarse pronto y mal is somewhat autobiographical. About the time 
of writing this article Larra met Dolores Armijo, a beautiful coquette. She 
was married, and around her was a court of admirers (165). Larra’s wife was 
of no assistance to him in fighting this infatuation. According to our author- 
ess she did not go into the society frequented by him. On one occasion she 
wished to leave home, but Larra, to prevent her departure, locked her in a 
room, and took away the key. Her mother freed her, and she left Larra. 
This happened in 1833, or about the beginning of 1834. It was later than this 
that Larra’s last daughter was born, and he did not see her until after his 
return from abroad. Thenceforth he referred to his wife as his difunta (168). 

There is a resemblance between the account of Elvira in El Doncel and that 
of Dolores Armijo found among Larra’s papers (169). The husband of 
Dolores, having noted the situation, sent her to Badajoz, whither Larra fol- 
lowed her. Whether he saw her there or not is uncertain (170). Shortly 
after this Larra took the mysterious trip abroad (173-184). Perhaps he 
wished to cure himself of this passion, but he also had a definite mission, 
now revealed for the first time. ‘“Ademas Larra llevaba la representacién de 
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su padre para cobrar al baron Felipe de Saint Marz una deuda de 23,000 
francos contraida con su padre desde el afio 1812” (173). The details of this 
trip are found in the unpublished letters which Larra wrote his parents, and in 
which he referred to the baron as nuestro hombre, probably in order not to 
reveal his name in case the letters happened to be read by others. What was 
the source of this debt? Our authoress can not solve the mystery. The con- 
tract was written at Madrid in 1812, and may have had to do with the baron’s 
family. Larra’s father was a physician, it will be recalled. The correspond- 
ence shows that the baron did not want Larra’s presence known to the neigh- 
borhood. He lived near Poperinge. Larra was well received in Paris. He 
speaks of dining with Scribe, and says “Estoy relacionando con las notabi- 
lidades del pais” (178). He was paid 2,000 francs for writing, in French, 
Un viaje pintoresco por Espafia (179). The letter in which he says he has 
just finished writing this book is dated August 20, 1835. The book was pub- 
lished as having been written by J. Taylor. Chaves gives the date of publica- 
tion as Mpcccxxxu. .Our authoress notes the inconsistency in dates (266; 
see also Rom. Rev. X, 183), and says the copy that she has seen bears the 
date of mpcccxxm (266). Was there an edition printed in 1822, and re- 
vised by Larra when he was in Paris in 1835? 

Carmen de Burgos devotes a chapter to Larra y Bretén (185-206). It has 
been supposed hitherto that the play of Breton which caused the break be- 
tween the two was presented while Larra was away on the trip abroad. She 
points out that Larra had returned a short time before the play was staged 
for the first time (cf. 198). If Bretén attacked Larra because he thought 
that Larra wrote the severe criticism of his play Elena (which biographers 
point out as Larra’s most savage criticism of Breton), he was wrong, since 
a letter of Larra’s, printed on pages 188-190, shows that Larra was not the 
author of that review. Larra had, indeed, written other adverse criticisms of 
Bretén’s plays (cf. 185 ff.) yet they had remained friends. While he was 
in France Larra sent warm regards to Bretén. It is quite clear from this 
chapter that Larra must have been surprised by Bretén’s attack on him in the 
play Me voy de Madrid. The Marqués de Molins, here as well as elsewhere, 
tried to discredit Larra. Carmen de Burgos thinks that Molins took this atti- 
tude because of a witticism which Larra made at the expense of Molins (192- 
193). Our authoress believes, correctly, that Bretén’s Me voy de Madrid was 
inspired in part by Regnard’s play Le Joueur (193-197). The reconciliation of 
Larra and Breton, according to Molins, was inspired by him (Molins) at a 
dinner he gave for that purpose. Unfortunately for his story of the affair, 
Carmen de Burgos reprints an article from La Revista Mensajero of January 
31, 1836, detailing how Grimaldi gave a dinner at which the reconciliation took 
place (204-206). 

In the chapter devoted to Dolores Armijo (207-216) is given a series of 
letters from Ramon Cerruti, who, it appears, was sent by Larra to make ad- 
vances to Dolores while she was at Avila. Larra visited Avila in an attempt 
to see her, but failed (212). An exchange of letters (213) shows that he met 
her uncle, Alfonso Carrero, with whom Dolores was living at the time, and 
had a talk with him. Other letters indicate that Larra promised the uncle to 
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conduct himself properly with reference to Dolores. Later the uncle promised 
his support in Larra’s campaign for election as diputado from Avila. Some 
details of this campaign are given in the chapter entitled El Politico (217-223). 
Dolores’ uncle worked for Larra during the election, and wrote him letters, 
some of which end with salud, pesetas y muchachas (218), which would seem 
to indicate friendship and the belief that the affair with Dolores had ceased. 
Corruption in the politics of that day is clearly pointed out in this chapter. 
Intimidades (224-241) is an attempt to reconstruct the intimate life of 
Larra from the documentos inéditos which Carmen de Burgos has at her Gis- 
posal. Larra is presented as an agreeable dandy, and even a list of his clothes 
is given (224-226). His family life is then taken up. He cared for his chil- 
dren after the separation from his wife, and, despite the statements of Ferrer 
del Rio, was kind and even gallant to her, sending her money and asking solic- 
itously after her health (228-232). But notwithstanding this kind attitude, 
he had no intention of resuming their former relations. The following letter 
bears the same date as that of the famous article Yo y mi criado, in which 


Larra pictures his despair. Note the difference in his tone when addressing 
his wife. 


“Jueves, 22 de Diciembre de 1836. 


Pepita, estoy malo y no puedo salir de casa; pero como no quicro que 
vengas a ella ni que pienses que mis proyectos no son formales, te escribo para 
que sepas lo que en nuestra entrevista de hoy habia de decirte. 

Saldras de Madrid con tu nifia y la persona que Ileves en la primera dili- 
gencia que salga para Valencia después del 31 de Diciembre. 

oO me encargo de tomar los asientos y pagar adelantado al conductor el 
gasto de comida y demas del viaje para que no tengas que pensar en nada, asi 
como del pasaporte, para lo cual me enviaras por escrito el nombre, apellidos 
y edad de la persona que te acompaifie. 

El dia 27 se te entregara en casa de tu tia Juana mil reales para que te 
hagas la ropa y prevenciones que necesites, y al mismo tiempo se te enviara la 
paletina y vestidos que tiene don Tomas en su poder. 

La vispera del dia que hayas de salir se te avisara de la hora y sitio; iré 
a buscarte con un coche para dejarte en la diligencia, y te entregaré mil reales 
en oro, que puedes llevar sobre ti, y calculando que hayas de pasar en Valencia 
por lo menos Enero, Febrero y Marzo, te entregaré en letras pagaderas a la 
vista, a tu Ilegada a Valencia, tres mil reales mas, es decir, a razén de mil 
reales al mes. 

Si expirados esos tres meses te va bien alli, se te remitira adelantado el 
siguiente trimestre, y si no te acomodase el seguir en Valencia, entonces harias 
tu gusto. 

De suerte que te pago el viaje y todos sus gastos; te pongo mil reales en 
oro el 27 en la mano, mil en oro para que Ileves contigo el dia que te marches 
y tres mil reales en letras para que lo cobres en llegando. 

Es cuanto tengo que decirte, esperando el aviso de tu conformidad. 

Tu amigo M. J. de Larra” (231). 


It appears that she did not take this trip, for on February 13, 1837—the 
day he committed suicide—Larra’s wife received a visit from him. This 
chapter is an excellent interpretation of the published articles and private let- 
ters of the last few months of Larra’s life. Letters not before published help 
our authoress to reconstruct this period. 

El Suicidio (242-246) is the logical sequence to the preceding chapter. It 
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is the story of the last day. Larra committed suicide in the evening. The 
story is dramatically told. Briefly it is as follows: Larra, nearly overcome by 
despair due to his ill-fated love affair and to the political situation, had asked 
Dolores to come to see him; she had refused, but on the day of the suicide 
she sent him a letter saying she would come that evening. To this he replied: 


“He recibido tu carta. Gracias, gracias por todo. Me parece que si piensen 
ustedes venir, tu amiga y tu, esta noche, hablariamos y acaso seria posible con- 
venirnos. 


En este momento no sé qué hacer. Estoy aburrido y no puedo resistir a la 
calumnia y a la infamia. Tuyo.” 


This letter is signed with a riéibrica, and appears to have been written hur- 
riedly (there is a facsimile on page 230). Larra then went out and visited 
Mesonero Romanos and talked with him about the Quevedo which they were 
to write in collaboration, appearing happy and animated (because he was to see 
Dolores that evening). His wife had been ill for some time, so he called to 
see her, and she noted that he appeared to be in unusually good spirits. He 
returned home and dressed in his best for Dolores. She came and refused 
him definitively, and by the time she was out of the house he had killed him- 
self. An interesting document is a cuartilla which was found on his desk at 
the time of his death, and is reproduced in facsimile on page 245. It contains 
the titles of articles, some of which had already been printed and are crossed 
out. It seems to have been a sort of ‘memorandum. On the sheet, written by 
an idle hand, as it were, is the name Dolores Armijo. She must have been 
much in his mind during the last days of his life. 

The chapters entitled Velatorio y entierro (247-252) and Necrologia (253- 
262) are interesting compilations and interpretations of the impressions caused 
by Larra’s death. The chapter on Inventarios (263-270) gives the inventario 
judicial de sus muebles, alhajas, ropas y efectos, and includes various unpub- 
lished articles and drafts of articles, including the draft of the translation of 
Cooper’s The Pilot (269). These manuscripts show that Larra was actively at 
work when he died. They also give an intimate picture of the man which it 
has been impossible to present hitherto. In the Duelo familiar (271-276) the 
grief of the family is dealt with; and the chapter Exhumaciones y homenaje 
postumos (277-286) describes recent honors paid to Larra’s memory. Los 
descendientes (288-300) is a brief account of the Larra family of to-day. 

The biography proper is followed by an epilogue on El Prado by Ramén 
Gomez de la Serna (301-380), in which are interspersed vignette descriptions 
of Larra walking, talking and living in the Prado. While interesting in itself, 
this study seems entirely out of place in the present volume. 

All students of Spanish literature are under obligations to Carmen de Burgos 
for this vivid biography of Larra. It presents a wealth of new material, which 
in the main is well handled. More of bibliography and references would have 
made the book more useful from the scholarly point of view, but such defi- 
ciencies can be easily forgiven to an author who has given us such an illumi- 
nating and sympathetic interpretation of the life and works of one of Spain’s 
greatest prose writers. 

W. S. Henprrx 
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